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LeGIsLaTINE AGRICULTURAL CONVERSATIONS. 


Tenth (and last) Agricultural meeting at the State House, 
March 12. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr. presided. The subject under 
discussion, “ Poultry,” Mr. Cole, of the Cultivator, open- 
ed the discussion with the following remarks, which we 
copy from his paper: 

“He said the subject is of great importance, though 
some regard it as of little consequence, and never attend 
to poultry till it is before them on the table. Some fam- 
ilies in the interior supply themselves wholly with feath- 
ers from their fowls: eggs are used to considerable extent 
in all families, and they are an important article of food ; 
and the meat of fowls isa considerable item. According 
to the returns at the last census, the value of poultry in 
the United States was $12,000,000. In four of the New 
England States the value of poultry was more than that of 
swine. Fowls are as important as hogs, and should re- 
ceive more attention. Our Agricultural Societies should 
offer premiums for the best breeds, and the best manage- 
ment, showing the largest production in proportion to ex- 

nse. 
ar He said thathe would speak of hens ; and first of the 
different breeds that are nuw in this country. The Ban- 
tams are very small, possessing no excellencies, but are 
kept as a curiosity. The Frizzed fowl has no superior 
qualities, but as the feathers run forward, they cannot go a- 
mong grain, and on this account some farmers keep them. 
The Game breed is common in our country. They are 
good layers, and very hardy, and their flesh is excellent, 
equal to any breed, but as they have black legs, they will 
not sell go well; and as they are inclined to fight, the 
chickens often injure or destroy each other. The Guinea 
hen resembles the turkey in its rambling propensity. It 
is restless and shy, laying abroad, and giving no indica- 
tions of laying or sitting. But itis a good layer, the eggs 
are excellent, and the meat is very fine, though dark col- 
ored. They sell well in the New York market, but they 
do not here. The Malays are the largest hens in this 
country. They are brown, mixed with yellow and red. 
Lay tolerably well, and the eggs of good size, but their 
flesh is tough and coarse. The Bucks County breed is 
very common in Pennsylvania, and many are brought from 
that section to this market, some of which have weighed 

17 ibs.a pair, when dressed, and have sold ata shilling a 
pound. Some capons of this breed have been recently 
sold here for $3 a pair, weighing 18 and 19 lbs. a pair. 
(Caponizing improves fowls very much, both in quality 
and size. (Every farmer knows that the ox is generally 
larger than the bull, and the beef better.) This is doubt- 
less a mixture of the Malay with some other breed. They 
are not good layers,and their eggs are small for their 
size, and their flesh is coarse and not so good as other 
breeds : they are long in coming to maturity. But from 
their large size, they sell well in the market. The 
Boobies have been recommended highly, but he found 
them very tender, and they lay a small egg for their size. 
They are not inclined to set. Some speak well of the 
Creole, others do not. The Poland, or Topknots, are of 
middling size—shining black, except a large tuft of white 
feathers on the crown of the head. They are a mild, 
peaceable fowl, bear confinement well, are great layers, 
and not inclined toset. Their flesh is excellent, but they 
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have black,legs. ‘I'he Dorkings are remarkable for hav- 
ing five toes. They are of goo! size, great layers, eggs 
large; they are good setters and good nurses, and their 
flesh is excellent. For all the various purposes, thev are 
supposed to be the best breed in the country. ‘The Sibe- 
rian or Russian fowl is very singular in appearance, hav- 
ing a beard like a Jew. They are highly esteemed as 
great iayers in Scotland. ‘There are yet but few in this 
country. Among our common hens are some excellent 
kinds, and by selecting the best—preferring the yellow 
legs, if we raise for the matket—we can have a good 
breed. 

“ He then introduced a number of subjects for conside- 
ration. Farmers should have yards to confine hens in 
when they injure vegetation, and warm houses in winter. 
Corn, oats, rye, wheat, buckwheat, rice, millet, are good 
food, and they should have several kinds, and may be fed 
mostly on those that are the cheapest. In winter and 
when confined in summer, they should have gravel, meat, 
old lime, mortar, chalk, pounded bones, bricks, oys- 
ter shells, charcoal, &c, and they should have green 
food, such as raw cabbages, potatoes, apples and turnips, 
when they cannot get grass. 

“ Diseases. For colds affecting the head and throat, he 
found cayenne and other Thomsonian medicines best. 
Lice are destructive. Rats destroy young chickens and 
ducks. What is the best food for chickens? Do hens 
lay best with or without a protector? Some say if they 
have no male with them they will lay better and are not 
inclined to set, He observed this iu one case. How old 
are eggs when too old to haich? How long may a hen 
be off and yet the eggs hatch? Long, pointed eggs pro- 
duce males, and round ones females.” 

Mr. Stone, of Beverly, said as no one else seemed ready 
to come up to the “scratch,” he would make a few re- 
marks. He made some general observations relative to 
the subject; said he had but little experience himself: he 
related what had been told him by those who had. He 
recommended lamp oil to cure the pip; ducking to cure 
any inclination to set—and advised not to give salt food. 

Mr. Cook, of Berkshire, said the subject had attracted 
much attention since the taking of the census. He had 
consulted with some of the gentlemen that were engaged 
in taking it, who thought that part of it relative to poultry 
was done in rather a loose manner. He did not agree in 
all the statements made by the gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him. He thought it did not make much difference 
with the hens, whether they had the company of the male 
or not. He found they were as much inclined toe set when 
not attended by the male as otherwise. As to the num- 
ber of hens a farmer should keep, he should be governed by 
circumstances. A larger number may be kept where there 
is a great quantity of grain raised, than where there is but 
litle. In western New York they keep 100 hens with 
as much economy in proportion to the number, as our 
common farmers here keep 10 or 15. From the remarks 
made by gentlemen this evening, it appeared that they 
were of opinion that from fowls which had their freedom, 
with proper feed, a greater return of eggs may be expect- 
ed. In addition to common food, fowls require something 
more stimulating—animal food of some kind. He said 
there was no creature that parted with so much value in 
comparison with its cost as the hen. ‘There was nothing 
better or more stimulating to them than angle-worms, of 
which they were exceedingly fond. 

The President stated that there was a complaint that 
Col. Thayer, of Braintree, was too much inclined to sit. 

This hint ealled up the Colonel, who stated that he 
had kept poultry of all sorts fur 40 years. In regard to 
hens, there was a great variety, some good and some bad. 
He has had some experience with the Dorking fowls, and 
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thinks them a superior breed. They will lay continual- 
ly through the season, beginning in February, without a 
disposition to sit. With regard to the number that ean 
be economically kept on a farm, depended upon cireum- 
stances: 100 would do as well as 10 with proportionate 
range. Salt is injurious to them. Meat of some kind is 
absolutely necessary: when fed on meal alone they 
would die. Corn damaged by salt water, was bad for 
them, but that damaged by fresh water will not injure them, 
though not so good as that not damaged. He finds hens 
lay better without the cock, but no difference in their dis- 
position to set. It is necessary to give water. ‘They do 
better to have a range than to be confined. He has an a- 
cre of ground fenced off for his poultry, and they are ad- 
mitted into his stable. ‘They are not like sheep, whieh, 
when kept in large numbers, catch disease from each 
other; as they have no diseases to communicate; but 
where there are many hens, they have not generally so 
good attention. He thinks 6 hens as profitable as a cow. 
When eggs are cheap, they can be kept, by a method he 
had, until they would bring a high price. A neighbor of 
his began with a few hens, and by his skill and manage- 
ment, has made himself independent. One branch of his 
business was to purchase eggs when they were quite low, 
and keep them until they became dear. The system 
which this neighbor pursued was kept secret for a long 
time, but it is now known to be a very simple plan, He 
used nothing bat lime and salt, in proportion of 4 quarts 
of lime and 1 of salt: these were dissolved in water, and 
made of the consistency of cream. 

Col. T. said he-had kept geese. He had crossed the 
native goore with the wild gander, and has made the bas- 
iness of raising them profitable. He lias sometimes made 
them weigh 18 Ibs., and soll them as high as $3. ‘hey 
are in high repute a:nong epicures, and he thinks they 
are the best bird in existence for eating, except the can- 
vass-back duck. His geese are keptcheap. ‘They goin 
a pasture and eat grass like a sheep. The Bremen geese 
are very large, but they hatch too early, and the goslings 
areapt to die from the cold. He was glad to see that 
more attention was paid to poultry. It was a business of 
profit. His hens lay in winter, He has a tight hen- 
house, so warm that water will not freeze in the coldest 
weather, though the door is always open for them to go 
in and out, 

Ducks he thought unprofitable, unless they have the 
advantage of a river or salt water. 

Mr. Merriam, of Auburn, said he would like to inquire 
about the turkey, whether they can be made profitable. 
He said they were in the habit of wandering, and would 
not do well when confined. He gave sour skim-milk to 
his young fowls. He said a neighbor of his had a sick 
hen and supposed she would die, but thought he would 
try an experiment, and gave her one of Brandreth’s pills, 
but without effect. He then gave another, which operat- 
ed, and cured the hen. He had thought of publishing 
in the papers this wonderful cure, for the benefit of the 
discoverer, but he had not done it. 


Co]. Thayer said he had omitted to speak about the dis- 
eases of the hen. He said the gapes was the worst diecase 
among fows: it originated from a small worm, about } of 
an inch long, which gets into the wind-pipe, and works 
its way down into the chest, choaking up the wind-pipe. 
He has made nse of a feather moistened with one drop of 
spirit of turpentine, and then applied to the inside of the 
windpipe. Sometimes it would effect a cure, but not al- 
ways. If too much spirits of turpentine is used, it would 
destroy the fow! at once. 

In regard to turkeys, they are very tender while young. 
They love to wander, If they can be kept on @ farm 
where they can have a large range, they may be made 
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profitable. He saw on Mr. Webster’s 
more in one flock: they had a range upon an extensive 
marsh, and a chance to feed on grasshoppers, and were in 
fine condition and profitable, as they required no other 
feed than what they picked up, except in the fall. 

He thought the Dorking breed of fowls more liable to 
the gapes than many other varieties. ; 

Mr. Knowles, of Eastham, said that a townsman of his 
was of opinion that a bushel of corn when fed to hens, 
was worth $1,25; but owing to railroads, the price of 
eggs would be so diminished as to make poultry keeping 
a poor business. 

Mr. Gardner, of Seekonk, said the subject was of much 
interest to him. He found that hens did not do so well 
when confined. He formerly kept them in a yard, with a 
plenty of corn and water; but they produced but few 
eggs. Since then he has increased his flock, and suffers 
them to run with his farm stock, and he has been very 
successful. They are benefitted by ranging on a salt 
marsh. Turkeys, as has been remarked, are delicate, and 
difficult to raise. Last year he increased his stock, and 
had from 100 to 150 young ones: he fed them on curd, 
and kept them shut upa few weeks, and they did well ; 
but after they were permitted to run at large and ramble 
in the grass in wet weather, they began to die, and but 
very few were saved. He wished to know of some good 
method to raise them. 

Mr. Cook made some remarks about turkies. They 
appeared to be very delicate at an early age, but much 
hardier when older. If young turkeys can pass through 
a few weeks of their first existence, they would most 
likely do well; but they require much care. Confine- 
ment was highly injurious to them—they seemed created 
to rove about. He spoke of the injurious eflects of their 
being wet, which was apt to destroy them. They require 
a great variety of food. If fed on meal alone, they would 
die. At an early age they show a wondful dexterity, in 
catching insects, and when allowed their liberty would 
grow fat on flies, grasshoppers, &c. In seasons when 
they swarm, they devour myriads of insects, and they af- 
ford a very stimulating food. 

Mr. Cole said a friend in Bangor confined his hens, ex- 
cept for about an hour before sunset every day, and in 
the month of January had 1900 eggs from 150 hens. 

Mr. Dodge, Senator from Essex, said one necessary ex- 
pedient in making hens lay in winter was in feeding them 
with meat. It was immaterial whether it was cooked or 
not; but it should be chopped up; in summer they could 
procure worms and other insects ; it was not so important 
at that season to give meat to them. He thought salt 
food injurious. He considered it doubtful whether when 
salt was laying about the barn after salting hay, the hens 
would eat it; though it was the commonly received opin- 
ion that they would. He said it was a prevailing opin- 
jon that boiled peas when given to turkeys produced in- 
jurious effects, but he considered this fanciful. A turkey 
would swallow a grasshopper whole, and it must be 
strange if it cannot digest a pea without injury or incon- 
venience. 

He was not particular about keeping his hens warm, 
but let them take care of themselves, tho’ he thought it 
desirable to have a good hen house. 

His hens in the hot weather of June, were exceeding 
troubled with lice, and one third died off, a hen which 
had hatched out a brood of chickens, was found dead on 
her nest, literally destroyed by the lice. 

Col. Thayer said it was necessary to have a hen house 
tight and warm, if eggs were expected in the winter. Lice 
in hen houses might be destroycd by burning a pot of 
charcoal in the house, closing it tight: white washing 
was sometimes resorted to but was notalways efficacious. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the first week in 
January next, when it is presumed the members of the 
Legislature, who may then represent the State, will come 
prepared to make the mectings still more instructive than 
they have been the present session. This is the first sea- 
son we have had the privilege of attending these discus- 
sions—but from observations made by gentlemen who 
have been present a number of successive years, we infer 
that those of the past winter have been of a more interest- 
ing character, than of any other season. Much practical 
lelpeaasion has been elicited from experienced gentle- 
men, while the patience of the assembly has sometimes 
been tried by long prosy speeches by those who had ap- 
parently but little practical acquaintance with the subject 
under discussion. We do not consider an agricultural 
meeting of this character a suitable place for display of or- 
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atory, or that it adds much to the honor or consequence 
of the speaker, whoever he may be, (except in his own 
estimation,) to make a long harrangue when he has noth- 
ing of consequence to say upon the subject. It is how- 
ever, interesting to hear the experience related by 
those who have all their life-time been engaged in ag- 
riculture; to be made acquainted with their success and 
their failures, their modes of operation, &c., and to havea 
free interchange of views upon all the topics which are 
brought successively before the meeting. 

The gentlemen who have composed the meetings are 
very much indebted to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr., who 
has so ably presided at these meetings during the winter, 
having been absent only one evening, and that through ne- 
cessity. When the discussions were animated, he was 
not disposed to take part in them; but if there appeared 
to be any thing like dullness approaching, he was sure to 
electrify the assembly by a flash of his wit, producing 
new life and vigor in the minds of all. 

This mode of spending one evening in the week during 
the session of the Legislature, commends itself to all, es- 
pecially to those interested in the great subject of agricul- 
ture, and we sincerely hope they will be resumed another 
year, and sustained in a manner which will prove bene- 
ficial to all who shall take part in the discussions, as well 
as to the thousands who read an account of them. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
SuGGEstions To CoTTon PLANTERS. 

William Gaylord—Sir—I quote here your queries pro- 
pounded to me in your very friendly letter, also the re- 
marks following those questions, and will endeavor to 
give you what I think are the facts in the case, leaving 
you to use either, to satisfy yourself or others, as you may 
wish. You say, “is it an error in me to suppose that the 
cotton growing districts of the United States, mi-take their 
true interests, by devoting their attention to that article so 
exclusively? Would nota more mixed husbandry, one 
that shonld secure to the planter from his own soil, his 
required supplies of beef, mutton, bacon and bread, be 
preferable to risking,all on one crop? | take it for gran- 
ted, there is no good reason in the nature of things why 
this might not be; ] suppose experience has demonstrat- 
ed that there is no difficulty whatever in the growing of 
cattle, sheep, (and fine wooled ones too,) and pigs, in 
quantites sufficient for the wants of the planter; and that 
the system of extensive purchases of articles of food now 
so common, is more the result of habit than of necessity.” 

It gives me no inconsiderable pleasure to give you an 
answer to all this matter, by showing you what is now 
done by a great many farmers, and some planters in this 
part of the cotton region, which may tend to stimulate 
others to equal exertions, and will show many who live 
north of us, that we are not dependant for supplies to our 
northern friends, and thereby induce them to feel more 
like we were brethren and equals, than that we were de- 
pendents. The capabilities of our soil to produce, our 
climate to perfect, and the energy of the sons of a south- 
ern clime to effect reasonable objects when necessary, are 
misunderstood by many in even this country, for that au- 
thor of the effect of climate, is a southerner, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that there are far more in a northern 
country. 

All experience has proved in every country where yet 
tried, that mixed husbandry is preferable to a devotion to 
any one crop, and to a certain extent is true in the cot- 
ton region; we must have no other crop to interfere ir 
the gathering, that requiring all the time and attention of 
the farmer. That there is too much reliance on the cot- 
ton plant, the practice of our farmers will be a sufficient 
proof, and that much other business might be introduced 
that would not conflict with the interest of the cotton 
grower, we all now believe. 

We can assuredly make an abundence of beef, mutton, 
bacon, bread and wool to feed and clothe us well; we can 
also rear our own horses and mules; and I make no ques- 
tion but what we could add sugar and molasses, with 
silks for our fair dames, would they but take hold ina 
proper spirit. 1 make not these assertions without abso- 
lute proof,and enough to satisfy any jury of 12 men in 
the United States. My five nearest neighbors in this 
county, having near on to 300 persons in the aggregate, 
have made for the last 3 or 4 years more meat, corn and 
beef than was necessary; I might add mutton also, al- 
though the quantity consumed is small. 1 can better say 
of myself than of others, | must therefore rely more on 
this, trusting a bare exposition of facts will be construed 
fairly. 





I can make an average crop for any consecutive 10 
years, (and am even willing that the last 4 be counted in, 
as | have been here myself only 4 years since 1836,) 6 
bales of cotton weighing 400 Ibs. 200 bushels of corn, 
500 Ibs. of pork, raise 5 lambs, 3 calves, per hand that 
works in the field, with 1 colt to 4 hands, and an abund- 
ance of oats, rye, millet and fodder, potatoes and garden 
vegetables, to feed one horse to each hand, all cattle in 
the winter daily, and whites and blacks. J have been 
much engaged in putting the farm in ship shape order, and 
have lost much time from the mere farm work, but I can 
make a better showing than this, and make no question 
that I will ere 10 years pass, make, besides my crop of 
cotton, (6 bales,) pork and hay forsale. I can even now 
sell off yearly some half dozen beeves, a few milch cows, 
30 or 40 mutton, and have sold on an average, $500 
worth for 3 years, without at all interfering with what | 
say can be made, or at all injuring in number or quantity 
the stock that J found here on my return in 1829. J am 
not yet fixed, for you well know how long it requires to 
geta farm properly arranged; owing to this, and toa 
never ending range for hogs, | am harrassed yearly for 
meat; the pigs I had castrated and spayed in 1840, Jan. 
and April, for killing Dec. 1842, numbered 93, and al- 
though I had an abundance of corn, | did not kill of them 
over 20 head; the others I have never seen. I must raise 
my meat in an enclosure. 

Now. sir, if one man can do this, others can, and if 
cotton will not rise over 8 cts., we will all do it, and do 
more, for we can and will make our own clothing. 

The great difficulty in this country has been, cotton has 
been to all appearences, a remunerating crop, and in many 
instances only in appearance, for when it rises, and the 
planter sells a per hand crop of $300. every thing is high 
in proportion,and by purchasing every thing, he is really 
but little better off at the end of the year than at the be- 
ginning. My own opinion is, and [ have made every 
reasonable effort to give it publicity, that it is a duty 
every man owes his family, his country, to make every 
thing necessary which will not withdraw his force from 
their trade, and after which, as much cotton as he can— 
thus making sure of bread, meat and work animals, so if 
he makes only 4 or 5 bales per hand, those few bales will 
be nearly clear. 

I have a portion of a mutton now in my smoke house 
that is very passable meat, though not fat; killed off a rye 
patch, which was sown on the corn ground, no plough be- 
ing used atall. This season being more unfavorable for 
sheep than any | have ever seen, continued rains, not a 
head of sheep has been housed an hour; and worse on 
my sheep than on natives, being part bred Bakewell. | 
killed some two of my choice veals this fall, no extra 
care or keep, and a beef near 4 years old, a spayed heifer 
raised entirely in the woods, with a run in the field after 
gathering corn; she weighed 426 Ibs. and gave me 46 
Ibs. of tallow; she was to appearance, no fatter than when 
turned in, and was only turned in to give flavor to her 
meat; I have got over 30 Ibs. of tallow from a beef 6 to 
7 years old, killed out of the woods. I therefore say 
there is no difficulty in raising either beef or mution. 
Pork can be bought, made in this country, at 3 cts.— 
enough to prove that we can raise pork. My own opin- 
ion is, that we can raise pork cheaper than those coun- 
tries where pork is the staple commodity—and here are 
my reasons—a farmer can cultivate 10 acres of corn land 
per hand, besides enough in cotton to ensure him 4 bales, 
and a large crop of oats and sweet potatoes, which with 
the aid of a peach orchard, planting his corn land with 
peas and pumpkins, he can rear readily double the quantity 
of pigs he will require: he then can take time to handle 
these 4 bales so as to nett him in price, over 5 bales, and 
give him the surplus quantity of pork aclear gain. Thus 
in reality making by his staple production a fair crop, 
which as a matter of course, gives him the pork free of 
cost. Should he require a crop of 6 bales, let him plant 
for 5 and handle well, to make in price and saving of ex- 
pense, the 6th bale. 

A neighbor of mine has killed pigs averaging 300 Ibs., 
this winter; they were raised entirely in the woods, as 
our stock hogs are raised, then turned into the pea field, 
and afterwards corn fed for a few weeks; cleatly proving 
the good effect of crosses on his stock; 4 years ago his 
stock did not average 200 Ibs., and raised as now, but the 
range far better; he has kilied 46 that will over-go 275 
Ibs., some going to 320 Ibs., 18 months to 2 years old. He 
has purchased of me boars at different times. The exact 
weights J will ascertain and publish in the S. W. Farmer. 
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We do not raise large cattle or hogs, or make large 
yields of corn like our northern brethren ; but have a fair 
range, and with land not worth over $6 to $15 per acre, 
we can afford to cultivate more. 

1 have a friend, who in South Carolina even, makes 
what is considered a fair crop there, and though he works 
something over 100 hands, yet makes corn to sell with 
his own meat. In an address delivered in South Caroli- 
na, by the Hon. George McDuffie, he states he makes a 
fair crop, raises his own corn and meat, and even his work 
horses. I think this statement is made in his address ; 
and | think it entirely feasible, for every county ina cot- 
ton growing State to do the same, and supply its county 
seat with bread and meat. 

Were I to devote myself entirely toacotton farm, not 
attend to improving stoek and buildings, | feel perfectly 
certain that [ could sellas much meat as I would use, 
raise enough horses to fully supply the wear and tear, 
and yet sell my 6 bales of cotton. There are many even 
here who would doubt it, but sir, | am a practical farmer, 
make farming my only business, and | feel that injustice 
is done, when called theoretical, because | have had the 
chance of receiving a first rate education, and read more 
or less every day of my life. I only ask for the same 
measure to be meted unto me, as is done to other men 
who reside on their farms and superintend themselves all 
the minutia of farming. Yours, &c. 


Log Hall, Miss., Dec 31. 1844. M. W. Putcirs. 





From the Magazine of Horticulture. 

The Tennessee, or Prairie Rose, (Rosa rubifolia,) with 
some remarks upon ils employment for Hedges or Life 
Fences. By Josnua Pierce, Washington D. C. 
Permit me to call the attention of florists, through the 

columns of your useful journal, to the Prairie, or Tennes- 

see rose, (Rosa Rubifolia.) This rose, a native of our 

Western and South-western states, was, as I have under- 

stood, first introduced into this district in the garden of 

Gen. Van Ness, from Tennessee, whence it has here taken 

the name of the Tennessee rose. Inthe West it is called 

the Prairie rose—the wild rose,—the wild running rose, 

—and in some places the Michigan or Detroit rose. It 

is a runner of the most rapid and luxuriant growth, and 

so perfectly hardy, that here, in the most exposed situa- 
tion, the frost makes no impression on it. It is capable 
of being trained to a greater extent than any of our run- 
ning cluster roses. The bloom is single of a light rose 
color, two to two and an half inches across the disk, with 

a beautiful tuft of yellow stamens—and they are produc- 

ed in large umbels in succession, so as to present a con- 

stant bloom from three to four weeks. 

Having raised a small lot from the seed, four years ago, 
for the purpose of stocks, I was not a little surprised to 
find the third year that | had amongst them twelve fine 
varieties of double roses, all partaking, as to hardiness, 
luxuriance of growth, and abundance of bloom, of the 
character of the parent; they are all runners and bloom 
‘jo clusters. 

This rose, for ages in existence, and spread for thou- 
sands of miles in extent, which has not produced one 
double offspring (so far as we can learn,) is now destin- 
ed to become, by being brought into contact with other 
varieties, the parent of a class of roses equal to the choic- 
est productions of our gardens. None of mine have yet 
shown a disposition to become monthly or perpetual, but 
I understand that Mr. Samuel Feast of Baltimore, has pro- 
duced some that are perpetual. My object is now to call 
the attention of cultivators to hybridization on this stock 
the coming season. How desirable it would be to have 
a class of perpetual climbing cluster roses, sufficiently 
hardy to stand the frost of our winters, and take the place 
of the musk, the N oisette, the Champney and others, which 
form such beautiful ornaments of our grounds, but which 
are with auch difficulty protected even so far south as 
here, at Washington. 

Ithas long teen my opinion, that, with a little atten- 
tion it will prove superior to anything yet tried in this 
country for live fences. Three or four years attention, 
in good ground, will render it impervious to the strongest 
animals, such is the luxuriance of its growth, and so a- 
bundantly armed with strong prickles ;—and when we 
have produced varieties of perpetual bloom, and of all 
colors, which I feel confident we shall in afew years, can 
anything be imagined more beautiful than plantations and 

ens thus enclosed and divided? in summer constant 

_ and fragrance,—in winter scarcely less brilliant 

with its beautiful umbels of scarlet fruit. 
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I have not yet learned that this rose has been adopted 
for fencing in the Prairies of the west, where it is every 
where to be found, and where it is so much needed—al- 
though we hear so much of hedges of the Cherokee rose 
in the south, where from its tenderness, it can only be 
used, 

From a hedge of about 40 feet | have something like 
2} bushels of heps of berries, which I shall sow for the 
purpose of raising a stock fot hedging—-and | hope to 
have them for sale by the thousand next fall. [ also in- 
tend to forward to your care iu a few days, a dozen pa- 
pers of clean seed for the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, to be distributed to such persons as are disposed 
to make experiments on it for the purposes of live fences ; 
and | should like to do the same to any of our Horti- 
cultural Societies who will provide the means of getting 
them forwarded without any expense to me. Yours, &c. 

Josuua Peirce. 

Nursery at Linnean Hill, near Washington, D. C. 

The above article of Mr. Peirce offers some valuable 
hints to lovers of flowers, as well as to proprietors of land 
and cultivators generally. The beauty of the Prairie rose 
is now so well known and appreciated, from the splen- 
did varieties raised and distributed by Mr. Feast of Balti- 
timore, that only the hint of our correspondent is needed, 
to induce them to make new attempts at the production 
of improved and superior seedlings. The production of 
seedling roses has, as yet, received bat little attention at 
the hands of our amateur cultivators; yet with no class 
of plants could their time and attention be so well spent, 
or the results more important in an ornamental view. 
The Prairie rose is destined to open new treasures to the 
ambitious florist. Already the hybrid Chinas—hybrid 
Provence,—hybrid perpetual and other roses, are eager- 
ly sought after, but neither of these classes possess the 
intrinsic value of the Queen of the Prairies. The Ten- 
nessee rose has the rare merit of being a native species— 
standing the cold of our severest winters—growing twenty 
feet in one season—flowering in July, after all the other 
roses are gone—save the ever-blooming one—and its 
blossoms withstand the heat of our scorching sun, when 
ordinary kinds would droop ere they had scarcely fully 
opened their petals. Add to this its ornamental appear- 
ance during winter, when its leafless branches are clothed 
with brilliant scarlet fruit, and we may with Mr. Peirce 
exclaim, “can anything be imagined more beautiful ?” 

That the skill of our amateur cultivators will eventual- 
ly succeed in producing everblooming varieties of the 
Prairie rose, we are as confident as our correspondent. 
Indeed, it has already been done tn one instance; Mr. 
Feast having one variety, the Perpetual pink, which is an 
autumnal bloomer. By hybridization with the perpetu- 
als, or Bourbon roses, varieties will undoubtedly be pro- 
duced which will flower throughout the season. 

The idea of planting hedges of the Prairie rose is a 
novel one, but we see no reason why this cannot be 
safely effected with this family. The hedge Mr. Peirce 
alludes to, we noticed last autumn, and it was more im- 
penetrable to man or beast, than the best Hawthorn, Buck- 
thorn, or Three thorne dacacia hedge we ever saw. Should 
farther trial of Mr. Peirce’s plan succeed, he will not only 
have conferred a benefit upon all landed proprietors, but 
have acquired quite an enviable name for his persevering 
attempts to bring into practice a mode of hedging so high- 
ly ornamental in a picturesque point of view, and so last- 
ing and permanent in its character. 

As Mr. Peirce has recommended the cultivation of the 
Prairie rose for hedges, and as he has intimated his pur- 
pose of offering seed for distribution to Horticultural So- 
cieties, perhaps many of our readers who may receive the 
seed, would be glad to hear from him in relation to the 
best manner of raising the plants. 

A short article on this subject would undoubtedly be a 
great aid to those who are unacquainted with raising ros- 
es from seed—and may be the means of inducing ama- 
teurs to take more interest in the growth of new varieties. 
Ed. 

Manure—Compost.—Manure is virtually the lrmer' 
capital; the bank, if we may be indulged the expression, 
upon which he can alone draw for those important and 
essential accommodations without which his industry 
and economy in other matters, will be of little or no avail. 
—There is nota farmer in N. England whose resources 
in this particular, are not amply abundant, and whose 
farm, might not in a short time, be brought to almost any 
degree of productiveness the owner could reasonably de- 
sire. Nature has provided, by a wise economy, that noth- 











ing which has once been inspirited- with the energizing 
and identifying principles of life, shall be worthless in 
the great work of perpetuating and nourishing its kind. 
But it is not simply to the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, that the farmer is tolook for the means of enrich- 
ing his soil. The various mineral substances embedded in, 
and constituting,to a certain extent, the surface of the soil 
upon which we tread, are endued with certain distinetive 
and emendatory properties which render them efficient 
assistants in the labor of improving and enriching our 
fields. Even the hard and compact substances of flint, is 
capable of yjelding, upou decomposition, a principle es- 
sential to the growth and nutriment of plants; while the 
various mineral substances of our common fields and gar- 
dens, are capable when commingled in proper relative ra- 
tios, either of weight or measure, of evolving principles 
not only highly beneficial to the health of plants, but in- 
dispensably necessary to their successful development and 
growth. In the farmation of compost manure, one thing, 
however, is indispensible, and this is that we attend sirict- 
ly to the nature and constitutional character of the soil to 
which it is to be applied. If it be of a clayey, or argilla- 
cious texture, the basis of the compost intended for its a- 
melioration, should consist principally of sand. But if, 
on the contrary, it be of a — or silicious character, 
the compost should be mostly of clay. Soils that are nat- 
urally humid, should have such alterants applied, and in 
such quantities, as will bring them to a proper consisten- 
cy; while those that are arid, and liable to injury from a 
too rapid descent or evaporation of water, must be modi- 
fied by the application of such remedial agents, as will 
tend to confer unctuosity, and preven, ME possibility of 
injury from such a cause. 

The most tenacious clays, and the most barren sands, 
may, by the application of such materials as tend to mod- 
ify their obvious defects, be made wonderfully produc- 
tive-—Maine Cull. 





Ayrsnire Cows.—Mr. Randall, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ayrshire Stock, made the following report to 
the American Institute last fall ; 

“ Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Y our Committee 
have very irperfectly attended to the duty assigned them 
by you, last evening, and offer as an excuse, that a por- 
tion of them have been occupied by a very arduous task 
among the catile on the show ground, as judges on stock. 
They are prepared, however, from the limited knowledge 
they have of the Ayrshire breed of cattle, and from the 
best information they lave been able to procure, to offer 
the folling as their report : 

“The Ayrshire cows are of medium size, their avera 
living weight about eighteen hundred and ninety pounds. 
Their peculiarities are as follows :—They are low in the 
leg, and fine in the bone, with a round and capacious bar- 
rel—rather heavy inthe hind quarter—straight on the back 
—the neck and head very light—the neck well set on— 
no dewlap—horns small, short and clear—the tail very 
small—a true taper in the barrel from the back rib to 
shoulder—fore quarters light—the udder an oblong 
square, rounded off on the lower part, and running far 
forward—their teats smalland well spread; they are a 
very hardy race of animals, with good constitutions, and 
when dry, disposed to take on flesh quickly. Your com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the Ayrshire breed of cattle 
stood unrivalled as a dairy breed, and will give a better 
return in milk and butter, for the food consumed, than 
any breed of cattle now known. 

“Tt is a fact well established, that the beef of the Ayr- 
shyre breed will sell in the Glasgow and Edinborough 
market for one penny per pound more than that of any 
other breed. 

“Your Committee have, from their own knowledge 
and from information from such sources as can be relied 
on, ascertained that the average quantity of milk from com- 
mon Ayrshire cows is from twenty-two to twenty-six 
quarts per day. There are thousands of cows in the 
western counties of Scotland that will give thirty quarts 
per day, and very many that will give thirty-six quarts 
per day, and some go as high as forty-two quarts. The 
Ayrshires, when in full flow of milk, require to be milked 
three times in each day, and they require great care for 
two or three days before calving, Jest the’ udder be too 
much crowded by the new flow of milk. Your Commit- 
tee have known fifty-six quarts of milk drawn from one 
Ayrshire cow, in about forty-eight hours, immediately be- 
fore calving. 

“ All of which is most respectfully submitted.” 
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Tue Wueat Cror.—As far as we have been lle to 
ascertain, the Wheat plant has withstood the winter well, 
and suffered but comparatively little from winter killing. 
It is, however, too early to form any conclusive opinion 
as to the probable product of the growing crop, as it is 
surrounded by so many contingencies, as to defy the best 
qualified from judging from present appearances. The 
fly, the rust, the scab, and divers other enemies to which 
wheat is heir, may yet present their hideous forms to mar 
anticipations and despoil the grower of the fruits of his 
industry. Should it be urged forward in vegetation and 
justify the belief of its falling, the surest remedy to avert 
that evil would be to turn in the sheep and calves to eat 
itdown. This, however, should be done early before 
the plants get too rank. If this practice were judiciously 
followed, we believe there would be fewer disappoint- 
ments in the crop; for in England, where the practice 
prevails, the most signal advantages have been reaped, and 
the fact of its having been pursued there for so many 
years, should go far to establish the propriety of the 
course. The cropping down of the plant at this season 
could not operate disadvantageously, whereas the drop- 
pings of the sheep and calves could not fail to be of infi- 
nite service to the fructification of the berry. The wheat 
grower, however, must always exercise a sound discre- 
tion and exert a discriminating judgment in arriving at an 
opinion whether his field of wheat be in that condition of 
forwardness to need resort to feeding down, and espe- 
cially so should he use caution where his field may have 
been seeded down to clover, as, in that event, though he 
might benefit his wheat crop, he might run no little dan- 
ger of losing his crop of clover, a consideration of vital 
importance to every farmer who looks to the improvement 
of his land as among the first of his duties. Where it 
may not be convenient to arrest the growth of the plant 
by feeding down, a most excellent substitute may be found 
in the roller, with this advantage, that besides stopping the 
growth for a few days, the compression of the plants to 
the earth would bring on a disposition to tiller, a process 
always to be encouraged by all practicable means, as it 
multiplies the grain bearing stocks and consequently in- 
creases the yield. 


Mr. Bement or THE Turee Hitts Farm.—We ob- 
serve in our New York exchanges, that our old and val- 
ued friend, C. NM. Bement, so advantageously known as 
the proprietor of the Three Ilills Farm, and as a breeder, 
has opened a Hotel in the city of Albany, where we trust 
he will find patronage flow in upon him with a current as 
strong and perennial as that of the beautiful Hudson, up- 
on whose banks the town in which he is located is situ- 
ated. We were more than gratified in reading the annun- 
ciation of Mr. B.’s resumption of his old business, to learn 
that he did not intend relinquishing his pursuits as an ag- 
riculturist and breeder, but calculated to be enabled by 
his present occupation to extend his operations on his 
farm, and we sincerely hope that he may ; for we should 
be loath to lose the services to husbandry of one who 
has conferred so many benefits upon it, And while we 
are thus noticing his change in occupation, let us bespeak 
for him the support of every farmer, planter, and other 
gentleman of the Southern, middle and Western states, as 
they may be wending their way in pursuit of health or 
pleasure to the North and to the East, for we can assure 
them that in Mr. Bement they will find a Host after their 
own hearts, a gentleman of kind and courteous disposi- 
tions, who, besides possessing great modesty of nature, is 
endowed with those rare qualifications which make the 
guest know that he is under a roof where he may feel 
that he is at home; that he is with one who is proverbi- 
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ally known as the provider of a good table, and those 
other appointments, of attentive servants, clean apartments 
and systematic regulations, which go to make up the ag- 
gregate of a first rate house. 

Had we said less we should have been recreant to our 
duty to an ancient brother of the plough and of the corps 
editorial, nor would we have fulfilled the promptings of 
our heart to one to whom we feel bound by the ties of 
friendship, as well as of a common calling. Success to 
Bement, and may his Hostelry prove the precursor of for- 
tune! 








Wir.iss GayLorp.—We observed a day or two since 
in a N. York paper, a notice of the death of this agricultu- 
ral writer; but as the last Albany Cultivator for the pre- 
sent month, of which he is a co-editor still bears his name 
in that relation, and does not mention his demise, we in- 
dulge the hope that there is an error in the annunciation. 
The loss of suck a man as Mr. Gaylord would be sincere- 
ly felt, for he has but few equals in the country in all that 
appertains to the science of agriculture, and no superior 
in that zeal which springs from love to the cause of hus- 
bandry. Although we have never been honored with a 
personal acquaintance, we have read his writings so long 
as to feel that we are entitled to be ranked among his 
friends, and should his reported death prove true, we shall 
grieve in a double sense—grieve that one so accomplish- 
ed should be cut off in the prime of life—and grieve, that 
so strong an advocate of agricultural improvement should 
be lost to a science he has contributed so largely to dig- 
nify by his labors. 


We conclude in to day’s paper the very interesting se- 
ries of Agricultural Conversations, held by the members 
of the Massachusetts legislature during their last session 
The subject under discussion, though not concerning the 
improvement of the soil, is one intimately connected with 
the comforts of the farmer’s house, and when well looked 
to, not unfrequently conducive to his profits—one which, 
indeed, is of vast importance in a national point of view, 
as a means of national wealth, as was proved by the last 
census, which gave as the aggregate value of the pouliry 
in the United States, the immense sum of twelve millions 
of dollars—which, by the way, is an item of no mean 
moment. Few who look at the poultry in their neigh- 
bor’s or their own yard, could have conceived the gross 
value to reach to any such sum; and yet we believe it 
even greater than that, for it is impossible that the returns 
obtained under the excited state of the public mind at the 
time the census was taken were complete, as many were 
induced through fear of after-claps, to use a homely, tho’ 
significant phrase, from giving in all the riches of their 
poultry-yards. 

In concluding these interesting farmer-talks, we can but 
express our sense of the rational way in which the mem- 
bers of the Bay State legislature filled up their leisure win- 
ter evenings, and how much the country is indebted to 
them for the laudable example they have set to their le- 
gislative brethren in other states. 


Great Yierp or Oatrs.—We learn from the Central 
New York Farmer, that Mr. Andrew Vredenburg, of Rome, 
New York, raised last season, from one acre, 109 bushels 
and 20 quarts of oats. The ground was measured by the 
Committee of the County Society, and the oats carefully 
measured by Mr. Vredenburg. 

The land on which this crop was grown, was in corn 
on green sward the year previous, and had an application 
of about forty Joads of fine manure. For the oats the 
grouud was once ploughed and five bushels of seed sown. 

We are always pleased to be able to furnish such a fact 
as this, as it goes to show that oals is not that detestable 
robber of the farmer’s pocket that some suppose. It has 
ever been our opinion that with a fair chance, it would 











always prove a saving crop; nor have we looked upon 
it with that envious eye that some do, as an impoverisher 
of the soil. It may, nay must, extract a goodly portion of 
the riches of the earth, and what crop that bears grain, 
and comes to early maturity, does not? But the misfor- 
tune is, that oats but too seldom have a chance of impov- 
erishing the soil, as among the cunning devices of most 
farmers, is that very notable one, of allotting them the 
poorest field on the farm, where if they chance to yield 
a product of ten or twelve bushels he is content, whereas, 
had justice been done, five times the quantity could have 
been produced. 


Wer Lanpns.—We have frequently recommended the 
draining of all naturally wet lands, and we will here re- 
peat our advice, as it is impossible to realise good crops 
from soils which remain in a state of super-saturation for 
a considerable time after every fall of rain. Many, we 
are aware, are deterred from subjecting their lands to this 
operation through fear of the expense; but this consider- 
ation should not be permitted to prevail, as the cost of 
draining, if properly executed, would not prove the scare- 
crow which many apprehend, as a large portion of the 
labor could be performed with the plough, the shovel be- 
ing at the most required to throw out the loose earth 
which could not be extricated by the former implement, 
until the drain should get to be a foot deep. 

With regard to the kind of drains, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we should prefer covered ones, which 
could be formed with very little labor. Suppose the 
drain should be cut 18 inches or two feet deep, and the 
same width, all that would be necessary to make one that 
would last a life time, would be, to lay on either side of 
the drain chesnut, cedar or locust poles, 4 inches in dia- 


‘| meter, the ends made to fit plum up to the ends, then to 


lay blocks of the same materials, close together across 
them ; on these let pine or cedar twigs, or long unbroken 
straw be placed, to prevent the earth from falling through 
the interstices and choking up the drain; then fill up the 
drain, taking care to preserve at least a foot between the 
surface and filling in, so that the plough would not dis- 
place the poles in after culture. Indeed, where neither 
chesnut, locust nor cedar poles could be obtained, those 
of pine would answer, and last for twenty years. 

In England, Scotland and Ireland, where draining has 
been longest followed, and best understood, the most de- 
cided advantages have been derived from the practice 
There lands, of comparatively little value, have been, by 
the operation of draining alone, rendered not only a- 
vailable for every kind of crop, but eminently produc- 
tive ; and soils which had been looked upon as among 
the most heavy, tenacious clays, have been converted into 
pliable loams. 

With regard to the distance at which the drains must 
be cut apart, that must depend upon the quantity of water 
to be passed off. In most eases, from 18 to 22 feet has 
been found a sufficient and safe distance. The drains a- 
cross the field should be made to empty into others of bol- 
der dimensions, at the terminating points, whieh should be 
of sufficient capacity to receive all the water which mav 
be discharged into them. Care should be observed too, 
to preserve a proper level, so that the water may pass 
freely throughout every part of the drain. 

We have no doubt that, by such drainage of heavy 
clays, given to excessive moisture, that at least fifty per 
cent. of the labor of tillage might be economised, twenty 
five per cent. of productive capacity be added to them, and 
lands which are only now fit for grass culture, and not 
peculiarly adapted to that, might be transformed into soils 
fitted for the growth of every description of vegetables, 
from the turnip to the ‘corn plant. 

With regard to the quantity of such ditching, which 
could be done in a day, we have no hesitation in advan- 
cing the opinion, that, the materials on the ground and 
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deposited in place, that four men, a good team, a plough 
and three shovels, could perfeet a mile in length in a day, 
provided they were superintended by their employer, and 
we would not advise any one to undertake such labor, 
unless he gave to the operation his personal attention 
during the whole time. His presence, judgment, and di- 
rection, would be more than equivalent to the work of 
two laborers, besides the assurance he would have, that 
the work would be well and effectually done. ‘There 
may be, and doubtless are, hands that do not require 
watching, though we are forced to confess that we have 
never yet seen them; for so far as our experience has 
gone, and we have not had a little, the chief aim in most 
of them is more directed to the killing of time, than in the 
employment of that time in good old fashioned honest 
occupation. This may be considered by some as a harsh 
judgment, but if we had not so pronounced it, we should 
have been lacking in that candor and frankness which has 
been our rule through life. 





Potatoes—We call the attention of farmers and others 
wanting potatoes for seed or family use, to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Tonee, on our advertising page. Having 
tested the edible qualities of these potatoes, we can with 
all confidence recommend them to those intending to buy, 
as we have never tasted any ofa more delightful flavor. 





80 Sheep, belonging to Wm. B. Hill, esq. of Prince 
George’s county, in this state, were destroyed by dogs a 
few daysago. 20 more were maimed and injured so se- 
verely as to be of little value. 





Grartinc Cement—One part of tallow, two parts of 
beeswax, and three parts of rosin. Melt and mix the 
whole, then turn it into cold water and work as shoema- 
ker’s wax. These proportions form a compound that 
will not run in a hot summer’s sun, nor crack ina win- 
ter’s severest cold. 





Harrowine Grain.—We have often found great ben- 
efit in harrowing winter grain in the spring of the year, 
as soon as the ground is well settled, and dry, more es- 
pecially wheat somewhat winter-killed. Jt stirs the earth, 
encourages tillering, and adds to the vigor of the growth 
ofthe plant. The harrow should be followed by the 
roller, so as to replace the roots of the plants which may 
be laid bare by the harrow, and crowd them into the 
earth. It is hardly necessary to add, that the harrow 
should be light, with short, fine teeth. Among the Ger- 
man population of this country, we have seen wooden- 
tooth harrows frequently made use of for this purpose. 

We believe that barley, oats, and all spring crops of 
grain may be harrowed to advantege, whenever the sur- 
face of the ground becomes somewhat hard and encrust- 
ed, which all clay soils are liable to after a hard rain— 
Harrowing the hemp crop under such circumstances, we 
were informed in Kentucky, has been found highly ben- 
eficial— Amer. Agriculturist. 

[We have both harrowed and rolled wheat in the 
spring,and never without deriving decided advantage. — Ed. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CaTTLE DURING THE Last CeN- 
TuRY—We occasionally find some farmers, even at this 
late day, who scout the idea of any improvement in the 
breed of cattle, and cling to the old fashioned breed with 
a sort of dogged pettinacity which neither persuasion nor 
reason can overcome. We find in Churchly’s Picture of 
London, which an obliging friend has lent us, the follow- 
ing scrap of information. In speaking of the markets in 
the city, he observes that, about the year 1700, the aver- 
age weight of the oxen sold in the London market was 
370 1b., of calves 50 Ib., of sheep 28 Ib., and of lambs 18. 

The present average weight is, of oxen 800 Ib., calves 
140 |b., of sheep 80 Ib., and of lambs 561b. The differ- 
ence between the two average weights is sufficient to 
shew the great improvement in the size of animals. Al- 
though nearly 100 years have elapsed between the two 
periods of comparison, yet it may be well to observe that 
the improvement has been brought about during the last 
half of the century by a few of the spirited farmers of the 
kingdom. These farmers had, at first, to meet the oppo- 





sition of their brother farmers, but by perseverance and 
indefatigable exertion, they at length brought the stock 
of England to such a pitch of perfection that it became 
the best in the world, and other nations resorted thither 
to obtain model animals in order to bring about similar 
improvements in their own.—Maine Far. 





From the Richmond Whig. 
Virernia Tosacco INTEREST. 

Reflections of a Virginia Tobacco Planter on the present 
situation and future prospects of the Tobacco Growers 
in Virginia. 

Until within the last ten or fifteen years, the average 
crops of the United States were about as follows: 





Maryland, 30,000 - 

Virginia, 45,000 

Western States, 30,000 

105,000 hhds. 

At present— 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 185,000 

Western States, 





80,000 hhds., present increase 
of production, in comparison with that of ten to fifteen 
years ago, or about 76 per cent, without a corresponding 
increase of consumption ; it 1s evident there must be a de- 
crease in prices. Does such increase of consumption ex- 
ist? It certainly does not; indeed the increase of con- 
sumption is comparatively small, which is proved by the 
excessively large stocks now in the European markets, 
and the unparalleled low prices in those markets. 

The recent increase of production in Virginia may be 
attributed mainly to the uncertainty, of late years, of the 
wheat crop, causing a much larger extent of land to be 
appropriated to the culture of tobacco. The average of 
the Virginia crop of tobacco for the last four years has 
been fifty-five thousand hogsheads, which is ten thousand 
hogsheads increase upon former production. The pro- 
duce of the last two years would have been much larger 
but for the very unpropitious seasons. It seems to be very 
plain, that at the present prices of the lands and slaves, 
that the present prices of Virginia tobacco will not pay 
the cost of production. Is there any good reason to cal- 
culate on better prices? It is thought not, until the pro- 
duction is lessened.—Will the production be lessened ? 
The Western States produce more than half of the entire 
crop of the Union; it is believed that the crop of the West 
will continue to increase, and force Virginia to abandon, 
in a great degree, the culture of the plant. The greater 
fertility of the lands of the West, their comparative cheap- 
ness, and the comparative cheapness of the necessaries of 
life, enables the Western planter to produce tobacco at 
lower prices than it can be produced in Virginia. The 
Western tobacco has been growing in favor in all foreign 
markets for the last few years, and for general uses it is 
now preferred to that of Virginia. Until within the last 
few years, Western tobacco was not used at all in France, 
nor in Great Britain. France now uses much more of it 
than of the Virginia growth; about two-thirds of the 
consumption of American tobacco in Great Britain is 
stemmed or strips, a majority of which is Western growth. 
The north of Europe consumes much Western tobacco, 
and it constitutes nearly the entire consumption of the 
south of Europe. For certain uses in Great Britain, to 
very limited extent, the Western States have not produced, 
and it is believed cannot produce tobacco to compete 
with the Virginia growth of the best quality, which, and 
especially of late years, constitutes but a very emall por- 
tion of thecrop. It is, therefore, thought that such qual- 
ities, and such alone, will maintain compensating prices 
in European markets. It seems to follow as a plain and 
necessary conclusion, that it is the interest of the Virgin- 
ia planters to lessen the quantity grown, and to appropri- 
ate to tobacco such lands only as are capable of producing 
the best qualities ; give increased attention to its culture 
and management. The lessening the growth of tobaeco, 
and improving the quality, will insure to the planter pro- 
fitable prices, enable him to improve his lands, by apply- 
ing to the grain crops a larger portion of his manure, in- 
crease the grain crops, and to raise the meats and work 
beasts necessary for his purposes—render him more inde- 
pendent and comfortable than he would be by continuing 
the present system of making large crops of inferior qual- 
ities at losing prices, and buying Western pork and work 
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Drainine Swamp Lanps—A farmer upwards of seven - 
ty years of age, in this vicinity, having subscribed for an 
agricaltural paper, and observing in it an article upon 
draining swamp lands, immediately bethought him of what 
could be done with about 6 acres vear his own or 
It wasa perfect frog-pond, thinly covered with tamerack, 
spruce and alders. He dug a ditch round the whole of 
it, with an outlet at one corner, and the winter following, 
when the swamp was frozen, went on and cut down all 
the wood and brush, carried off the wood, and heaped the 
limbs and brush for burning. ‘The next suamer, being a 
dry one, he burned off nearly every thing combustible 
The next vear, what was previously swamp, became dry 
and compact enough to bear a heavy yoke ofoxen. He 
then had an anchor made, with three sharp flukes or 
prongs, which would catch under the roots, and with this 
he dragged out nearly every stump and root on the six a- 
cres. These were heaped up into piles, and when dry, 
burned. 

He now marked the wet spots, and the winter follow- 
ing, sledded from a gravelly hill joining the swamp, suffi- 
cient dirt to make those spots diy and hard. The next 
year, he harrowed the land and sowed with timothy, clo- 
ver, and red-top, and, instead of an unsightly frog-pond, 
and rookery for blackbirds to harbor and destroy his 
corn, he has a beautiful meadow,yielding three tons of hay 
tothe acre. He has given it a light top-dressing of ma- 
nure to warm and sweeten it, and now wonders that gen- 
eration after generation should have passed away without 
having made this simple improvement. J. Tomas. 

Worcester, Mass. Jan. 4, 1844. Amer. Agricul. 





Points or aA Hornse—lIt was formerly said thata horse 
should have three qualities of a woman, three of an ox, 
three of a mule, three of a deer, three of a wolf, three ofa 
sheep, three of a fox, three of a cat, and three of a snake. 
Mr. Hooper of the Western Farmer & Gardener, gives the 
following interpretation of this, from Denton Offutt, the 
animal manager : 

“Three of a woman, deep chest, full bosom, long hair. 
Three of an ox, eye, nostril, joints. Of a mule, hoof, 
strength, perseverance. Of a deer, head, legs, hair lays 
well. Ofa wolf, breast, loin, lope. Of a sheep, face, pa- 
tience, mildness. Ofa fox, ear, tail, foot. Ofa cat, walk, 
action, leap. Ofa snake, sight, memory and moultng.” 

Offutt, whose name is mentioned above, we are told, is 
much distinguished in Kentucky, for his success in tam- 
ing animals. His rules, (as given in the Farmer & Gar- 
dener,) seem to be simple and rational. His first object 
is to confine the animals in a small espace. ‘Then ap- 
proach them slowly and quietly —induce them to eat salt 
from the hand—rub them all over with the hands—al- 
ways moving the hand with the direction of the hair— 
speak softly and soothingly to them, rubbing them at the 
same time about the face and head. Feed them only mo- 
derately, so that they may bealways ready to take food 
and water. Never strike them a blow. 

To prevent a horse from lying down in harness, he 
says, “tie him down with a rope, so that he cannot get 
up, and keep him so ten hours. Then let him get up, and 
work him for an hour. Give him water from your hand, 
and feed him ; this tends to make him like you, removes 
fear, and restores confidence.”—A1b. Cult. 





From the American Agriculiw ist. 
Devon Cattre. 

This valuable and interesting race of animals, in their 
purity, are but litle understood in the United States. The 
fine red cattle of New England, a class alinost sufficiently 
distinguished to warrant their assuming a local cognomen 
of their own, are supposed by many to be descended from 
the ancient Devons, so near do they resemble them in ma- 
ny valuable characteristics; and no doubt this opinion 
gathers weight from the fact, that the firet settlers of Ply- 
mouth, in Massachusetts, and the adjacent country, sailed 
from Devonshire, in England, from which it is concluded 
that the Devons were the original stock brought out with 
those early adventurers. ‘I'his, however, is but mere im- 
ference, as the Devons, in their ~ are not widely 
spread through all Devonshire. Still the best native cat- 
tle of New England show evident marks of consanguinity 
with them; and we may at least suppose, that from the 
many importations of valuable foreign stock made from 
the counties of Hereford and Devon, within the last fifty 
years, the best New England cattle have obtained a st 
dash of those valuable breeds, Indeed, the impression is 
almost universal among those not quite well informed in 
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the matter, that red cattle, generally, are Devons, al- 
though they engross all manner of style, fashion, and qual- 
ity. Than such vague supposition, nothing can be more 
untrue; and all this “public opinion,” or “indefinite no- 
tion,” to the contrary, the trae North Devon is as distinct 
in his style and character as any race of neat cattle what- 
ever. 

Ornicin.—The Devon is styled by some of the best 
English cattle authors as an aboriginal breed, and is sup- 
posed to bea race as old as the Roman invasion of that 
island, and from the earliest dates, the clean-limbed red 
cattle of Devon and Cornwall have been celebrated in 
British annals. For the past century, since the general 
improvement of their agriculture has attracted the atten- 
tion of the English nation, the peculiar ancient breeds of 
cattle have received especial care. Among these, the De- 
vons have been conspicuous; and skilful breeders, select- 
ing from the best forms and blood of this beautiful race, 
by the application of correct and scientific rules, have 
brought them to a perfection excelled by no other class 
of British cattle. < 

Here let me digress for a moment to remark upon the 
strange and absurd notion, for it is nothing but a notion, 
that so many of our Americans have imbibed regarding 
improvemen! in breeding domestic animals. It seems to 
be supposed by these calculating people, that all which is 
excellent toa high degree in the present improved farm 
stock, has been brought in by a “foreign cross,” or by the 
peculiar hocus pocus of some “wizard” breeder, through 
whose magic wand these wonderful improving influences 
were brought about, instead of the practice of certain, true, 

and inalienable physiological principles, which alone con- 
stilule improvement. To those simply, and to the pure 
. blood only of the race under process of improvement, have 
the master spirits in breeding succeeded to a trivmphant 
degree. It is high time that all this “twaddle,” for I can 
call it by no more appropriate name, about “foreign cros- 
ses” was exploded by persons pretending to any sense. 
Why, where existed the great excellence of these “fo- 
reign” animals that men so successfully used in this “hap- 
py cross; and where are now these immaculate paragons 
that so improved our present peerless Devors, Short- 
. Horns, and others ?—or do they go upon the wonderful- 
ly sapient principle that two defective animals of different 
blood and breeds, when crossed upon each other, will 
produce an excellence in figure and quality superior to 
both, and which the proper cultivation of neither, in it- 
self, would produce? Out upon such absurdity! We 
have no evidence of highly valuable and premanent im- 
provement being made upon any breed of domestic ani- 
mals by the use of these, which were not “native, and to 
» the manor born,” unless of a race superior to the one 
‘sought to be improved. Such were the progenitors of 
the magnificent Short-Horns of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Yorkshire; the massive and stately Long-Horns 
of Lancashire, and of Ireland; and the beautiful, active, 
and vigorous Devons of the south of England, long be- 
fore those eminent breeders, the Collings, the Bakewells, 
-or the Somervilles, were known; and in no instance have 
‘“foreign crosses” with inferior breeds been adopted, how- 
ever plausible they appeared at first, but, in the long run, 
have been condemned and discarded by all thoroughly 
scientific breeders. | do not pretend to say, that, for cer- 
tain purposes, domestic animals may not be mixed in 
shnel es great benefit for adaptation to certain soils, cli- 
mates, and purposes. This they most certainly can; but 
with the present imposing array of thorough-bred animals 
before us, none but a desperate and clearly Utopian advo- 
cate of improvement will attempt to create a new and a 
standard breed, by sinking either of the present highly es- 
tablished races into one of a baser or degraded kind. It 
should, therefore, be the aim of every breeder to level up 
his domestic stock as near perfection in the peculiar char- 
acteristics required as possible, without seeking to degrade 
that which is already good by an association with down- 
ward tendencies. But to the Devons. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss how, or by what 

-means the improvement of these, or any other of our val- 
uable domestic animals have been made by the skill of 
their breeders—this belongs to an essay of another kind ; 

. suffice it to say, it has been done in this ancient race to a 
degree certainly equal to that attained with any breed 
whatever, and without resort to any other blood, and it 
= without hesitation be asserted, that no race of ani- 

s in existence show more distinct, permanent, and long- 
established blood-like qualities than the Devon. 

Descrirption.—In size the Devon is medium, and 








compares with the native cattle of our country when lean ; 
but with a greater aptitude to take on flesh when fed, and 
a much higher degree of proof when slaughtered. The 
head is delicate and short, with a broad and slightly in- 
dented forehead ; a high, gracefully upturned, yellowish 
horn ; a clear, prominent eye, enclosed in an orange-col- 
ored ring ; neat and thin in its face or chaps; a small, de- 
licate muzzle, of a clear orange or slightly-mottled color ; 
the neck finely set on, and originally throaty, with a con- 
siderable dewlap reaching to the brisket; but in the best- 
improved animals of the present day, clear, and without 
superfluous skin. ‘The shoulder is slanting like that of 
the race horse, giving him great activity, and set on to the 
ribs with the smoothness and beauty of a deer, but well 
spread at the elbow, developing a deep and wide chest, 
with a sufficiently projecting brisket. ‘The arm is broad, 
tapering gradually to the knee, with a leg below of the 
straightness and delicacy of the blood horse. The ribs 
arch broadly out from an even back, leaving great com- 
pass of body, with a full and deep flank , the loin is broad 
and level; the hips wide, high, and well spread, giving an 
amplitude of carcase extraordinary for its apparent size ; 
the rump long, with deep heavy quarters; the buttock 
round, and projecting, running down to a delicate gambril 
joint, and terminating in a hind leg of surpassing neatness 
and symmetry ; the tail is set on high, and in a horizontal 
line with the back, of the exact shape and gradual taper 
of a drumstick, terminating in a thick brush at the extrem- 
ity, with a moderate tuft of white hairs; the skin is of 
medium thickness, and when on a well-conditioned ani- 
mal, unsurpassed in handling; the color is a deep blood 
or mahogany red, with an occasional white udder, or slight 
white strip under the belly. These, the world over, are 
the true characteristics of the pure North Devon, and so 
deeply are these qualities imbodied in the race, that a good 
judge would as quickly detect a spurious cross in their 
appearance, as if in a thorough bred Arabian or blood 
horse. The Devon has, indeed, by partial writers, been 
styled the Arabian of neat catile. 


Utitity.—As an economical animal, the Devon may be 
classed under three different heads. 

First, as a working ox. In this important department 
of American agriculture, nothing can compare in activity, 
beauty, and close matching, with the Devon. They seem 
constituted emphatically for the yoke. Their docility, 
honesty, and vigor, are proverbial. Although not attain- 
ing the heavy size of the full-grown Hereford or Short- 
Horn, on the medium and lighter soils, a pair of Devon 
oxen annually plow as much land, and as well, too, as an 
ordinary pair of horses. High crosses of the Devon and 
native American cattle have frequently come under my 
observation in working oxen, and in both performance 
and appearance, nothing could exceed them. They are 
sufficiently heavy for all useful farm-work, possessing in 
an eminent degree the horse-like qualities of superior 
strength, speed, and bottom; and when at maturity, are 
unrivalled for the stall and the shambles—taking on fat 
with a facility that no other animal can surpass. A far- 
mer wishing to breed working oxen or steers, has only to 
select his quota of native cows for that purpose ; the finer 
in form the better, but it matters little what color they be, 
so that their qualily be good. Let him select a well-bred 
North Devon bull, and cross upon these cows, and ten to 
one, so deeply established is the charactcr of the race in 
the bull, every individual calf will be a mahogany red in 
color, with a clear, yellow, upturned horn, and possessing 
such decided Devon characteristics, that, if steers, at three 
years old, dead matches could be made of any couple in 
the herd. To such farmers as use ox-labor on their 
farms, (and were our working cattle of a better quality, it 
would be mnch more extensively practised,) it is unneces- 
sary to speak of the enhanced value of raising a variety so 
easily matched, of such uniform beauty in appearance, 
and of great activity in their labor, It is almost superflu- 
ous to remark that a still higher cross, to three fourths, 
seven eighths, or even thorough bred, will give an increase 
in value for all useful purposes; and when it is known 
that this class of cattle at six years old will girth behind 
the shoulders six and a half to seven feet and upward, in 
fair working condition, all cavil will be silenced. 

Second, for the shambles. Atthe Smithfield market, in 
London, the flesh of the Scots and Devon cattle hold the 
first rank ; and with 9 beef-eating nation like the English, 
an appeal from their judgment will scarcely be entered. 
The flesh is beautifully marbled, or intermixed, the fat 
with the lean. Fed side by side with others in equal 
condition, when stalled, no animal has exceeded them in 





accumulating flesh in proportion to the quantity of food 


consumed. In feeding, they have been thoroughly and 
severely tried with the Short-Horn, the Hereford, and oth- 
er breeds of England. They are early at maturity ; fully 
so at six, and profitably fed and slaughtered at five, four, 
and even three years old. To illustrate this part of the 
subject, | submit a few out of a long list of weights both 
in this country and in England. 

In 1831, a pair of three-fourths bred Devon oxen, (their 
grand dams being native Connecticut cows,) bred by 
Messrs. Hurlburt of Winchester, Connecticut, worked 
from steers until six years old,and then fed fifteen months, 
were slaughtered at New York. weighed as follows: 

Near ox, Carcase 1,438 lbs. 
Hide 117 « 
Tallow 175 “ 





Profitable weight 1,730 Ibs. 

Off ox, Carcase 1,528 Ibs. 
Hide 115 & 
Tallow 213 “ 





Profitable weight 1,856 Ibs. 

These were closely matched, and of a deep red color. 

Mr. E. P. Beck of Seldon, Wyoming county, N. York., 
had a thorough-bred stag, 3 years and 10 months old, kept 
well till four months previous to being slaughtered, which 
was in March, and only stall-fed for about three months. 
His profitable weight was 1,200 pounds, hide and rough 
tallow included ; the latter was over 100 pounds. 

Mr. William Garbutt of Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. 
Y., had a dry, thorough-bred cow, nine or ten years ok, 
turned out to grass in the spring, where she run all sum- 
mer, and fed only about two weeks before her death. She 
died in the pasture with murrain. Had 160 lbs. rough 
and kidney tallow. None of the meat was tried. 

Mr. Henry Thompson of Baltimore, had a thorough- 
bred cow which ceased to breed. She was pastured on 
grass through the summer, without extra feed, and slaugh- 
tered, weight as follows :— 


Carcase - - - - 715 Ibs. 
Tallow - - ° ° 156 « 
Hide - - - - - 74 « 
Head and tongue - - - - 31 « 





Profitable weight, 976 Ibs. 

In 1838, I a had fine Devon cow twelve or fourteen 
years old, which met with an accident, disabling her from 
further breeding. She was turned out to a fair grass pas- 
ture in the spring; was fed on nothing else, and slaugh- 
tered in the fall. She was a most beautiful creature in 
shape, and the fattest grass-fed animal [ ever knew. Her 
net weight was a trifle over 800 Ibs. 

From registers of cattle in Smithfield market, published 
in the British Farmers’ Magazine, [ extract the following 
weights of steers, slaughtered there :— 

One 5 years 11 months old, dead net weight 1,593 lbs. 
One 3 years 7 months old, dead net weight 1,316 Ibs. ; 
rough tallow 160 lbs. One 3 years 10 months old, dead 
net weight 904 Ibs.; rough tallow 128 Ibs. 

Count De Gourcy,an intelligent French farmer,who late- 
ly made an agricultural tour in England, remarks that the 
late Earl of Leicester’s Devon steers, kept on his Holk- 
ham estate, at four years old, when slaughtered, weigh 
1,000 to 1,200, and even 1,400 Ibs.; and that the Duke 
of Norfolk’s (near Bury in Suffolk) Devon steers, weigh 
full-grown, 900 to 1,000 Ibs. It may here be remember- 
ed, that by the improved breeding, the Devons are matur- 
ed for the shambles one to two years earlier than former- 
ly. From four to five years of age are now considered fit 
periods for slaughter. 

It thus appears that the Devons are earlier grown, and 
show a greater average weight than the common cattle of 
our country ; and, from their compact forms, fine handling, 
and light offal, that they will take on flesh with greater 
rapidity and less food, there can be no questioning. The 
quality of Devon beef is highly superior. 1 have had 
slaughtered from my own stock three animals of Devon 
blood mainly, grass-fed only, and in a house-keeping ex- 
perience of some fifteen years, I never had so good beef, 
either fresh or salt. L. F. Avian. 

To be Continued. 





Taxe Care, 
Should be the watchword of every farmer. There Is 
no time to dispense with it, from the firstday of January, 
to the last day of December. And yet, some would judge 
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from appearances about the premises of some farmers, that 
they hardly knew that those two words belong to the 
English language. To take care of anything, whether it 
be buildings, fences, crops or animals, seems never to have 
entered their minds as a thing of any importance. And 
even among those who would probably like to be called 
pretty good farmers, there is too often a manifest disincti- 
nation to take care. But, although they are two small 
words, and quickly told, the good or ill success of every 
farmer, depends in a great measure upon the observance 
or neglect of them. No great number ofacres, nor any 
amout of hard labor will enable any man to dispense with 
them. If you would even raise a flock of chickens you 
must take care of them. But little time is required to 
raise a hundred, provided you have the necessary conven- 
iences for taking care of them. 

If you wish to raise a liver of fine, thrifty pigs, toke 
care of them. While they run with their mother, she 
much have enough to eat, of something ; when you take 
then off, they must be fed not once or twice a day only, 
but five times at least—not twice as much as they can 
eat at a time, but just as much as they can eat, and no 
more. 

If it is your intention to raise two or three or half a do- 
zen calves, you may as well have good ones as bad ones, 
only take care of them. In the first place, breed from the 
best stock you have, or can produce, and then feed regu- 
larly with a sufficient quantity of something, not so much 
matter what, they will readily learn to eat almost any 
thing—sour milk, or whey, with a trifle of meal, answers 
a good purpose, only let it be regular as to time and quan- 
tity. “This tampering and stuffing and overfeeding,” as 
Mr. Bement says, is not the thing, it is not necessary. 
Good stock can be raised without it, even from our native 
breed. Buta little care, especially the first summer and 
firat winter they must have. 

If you wish to have your fodder hold ont well, take 
care of them. Have every animal in the stable if possi- 
ble, not only nights, but cold stormy and windy days— 
feed little at a time and often, not only nightand morning, 
but through the day. 

If you wish to increase your quantity of manure take 
care of it. Keep yoar cattle close in the yard, and put 
up eave-troughs to carry off the water, so that there may 
be as little wash as possible. If there is a drain at one 
side of your yard where all the moisture runs off, try and 
prevent it. A speaker in a late agricultural address says, 
“you may as well have a hole in your pocket, as a drain 
from your barn yard.” If you would raise good crops, 
take care of them. They must be fed as well as your cat- 
tle; or they will not grow. Plough thoroughly ; to cut 
and cover won’t do, neither will you have a great crop of 
— and a very great crop of weeds at the same time. 

ave an eye to your fences—if a board gets loose, ora 
rail is ready to tumble off, try to find it out before your 
cattle do.—If you have a family of children growing up, 
to take your place in this busy scene of things, when your 
race is run—you would probably be glad to have them 
become wiser and better men and women, than their fath- 
erand mother were before them—then take care of them. 
Feed and clothe their bodies decently, but don’t forget to 
feed their minds. Give them all the opportunities of a 
good and substantial education within your power. And 
whether they be male or female, and whether you expect 
to leave them rich or poor, learn them to take care.—N. 
¥. Central Farmer. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber iz now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any pointon the Chesapeake bay or its 
tributaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

Ho is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the annual meeting of the Society held at Goyanstown, on 

p adhe day of October, 1843, the following resolution was a 
pted : 











“Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- | $ 


ties auxiliary to this, shall on the paymeut of fifly dollarsto the 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted. on equal terms as regards 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, such an arrangement shal! appear to be expedient.”’ 

The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. 
23d, 1843, aaring fully concurred in the above resolution, do cor- 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form auzili- 


ary societies, and become competitors for premiums cffered by this 
society. 
jan 10 


JOHN B. H. FULTON, Rec. Sec. 








HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being sureRtoR anticLes. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and efficiency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
are not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinsic value, thesubscriber refers to the following certifi- 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 


way competent to pass a correct antace PAGE, Machinist 


West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Orders and letters of inquiry, rost pai, will be promptly attend- 

ed to. feb 14 

I hereby certify that | was one of the committeo on Agricultur 

al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultural Society—that | attended the first day of examination 
but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, to 
give Mr. Georce Pace the first premium on his CORN and (OB 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 
ve' y superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability io 
any others on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cob Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that I was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co-judges, 
that they had changed their opinions after | lett, and it had been a- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after I had left without consulting me is a'ike a matter of 

surprise and mortification. Aswer Lintuicum, Jr. 


PLOUGHS & PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

300 ready made PLOUGHS, and 45 tons PLOUGH CATS- 
INGS, on hand, which have been made with great care and of 
the best materia!s. 

The variety are Gideon Davis’ improved Ploughs of all sizes, 
with both cast and wrought shares, and with intermediate sizes 
for cast shares en! 

King’s Connecticut improved by myself with wrought and cast 
shares ; they throw a wider furrow than the Davis ploughs. 

My own patent self sharpening Cleazy Plough ; these I recom- 
mend as a superior plough in every respect, and easily kept in or- 
der. 

Bar share and Coulter Plough, also hill-side and double mould 
Ploughs, together with a general assortment of Agricultural Im- 
plements, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, F 
Powers, Threshing Machines, &c. &c. which he will recommend 
to be as good as can be obtained at any other establishment in 
this country, and which he is selling at very reduced prices. 

Also in Store, Landreth’s SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, a 


fresh supply just received. 
JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charles and wr a sts. 
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THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it will be esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducementsto purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 





ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 
For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
100 acres arable land, 10 
“ 200 “ “ 15 
« 300 “ “ 18 
“ce 400 “ “ 20 
Unlimited number of acres, 25 


&#Purchasers of a smaller right can at any time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston's Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh!3 uf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





&#Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly altend thereto. mh 13 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843. and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pee grin‘ers to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 
oe, smal! MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
15. 


I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Pewers, Mille, Corn Shellers, Mil! and Carry log 
Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lather, &e. ke. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work bu:lt to order, and all 
mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
well. 

€F- Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D.C; 8 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subdseriber, 
no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET, April 9. | tarce > 
Beef, Balt. mess, 8ja) |Butter, G , No. 1, 13a ceipts are 
Do. do. No.1, 64a7, | Do. do. 2, jall ther tenge 
Do. prime, 5a Do. do. 3, SaT than the test, 
Pork, mess 9} Do. Western 2, Ga but the 
Do. No. 1 9498 Do do. 3, Sa6 owt + 
prime Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 6)27 of commes 
Do. cargo, a Do. do. 2, none inferior 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6ja7 | Do Western, 1, 6le62 ties, - 
Bo. middlings,“ 525, | Do. do. | 2 Sad, very dillieut 
Do. shoulders, “ 4a4} Do. do. bis 1, Ga6| of sale, aada@e 
Do. asst’d, West. 43 Cheese, casks, 6 Most ete 
Do hams, 5a6—i—‘(|sC@D Oo. Sati are sold of 
Do. middlings, 4} | Do. extra, 12a!5 very low entes 
Do. shoulders, 3ja4 | —The bette 
COTTON— sort are wae 
Virginia, 9210 | Tennessee, Ib. @ id od of 
Upland 10}al1$} Alabama, lial? readily. We 
Louisiana, 11} Florida, Wal? quete Mary 
North Carolina, 10011 | Mississippi land os bees 
LUMBER— vie: inter 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc'ling,W.P.7al@ aed commee 
S. Carolina do — 10a1 2 Joists & Seling, ¥.P. Tal® €2.50 « gB, 
White Pine, pann’! 25a27| Shingles, wee 2a meddhng to 
Common, Wa Shingles, ced'r, 3.000900 good 64 » GS. 
Select Cullings, 14a16 Laths, sawed, 1.250 1.75 goed 
Common do 8al0|\Laths, split, S0a L.GGend bee 
MOLASSES— 12 Ole 
Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 New Orleans Jia bacco contin 
Porto Rico, 26 Guadaloupe & Mart Metuces m= geet 
English Island, Sugar House, 2nel6 demand. a@ 
SOAP— sales of mea 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br'n & yel. Shad) by all the oe 
brown & yell’w 4}a5}] cpt ‘sane 
TOBACCO— heen 86 eee 
Common Ta 3) Yellow, Sst othe = 
Brown and red, 425 Fine yellow, iQal4 range of oo 
Ground leaf, 6 a7) Virginia, 4a 9 queted price 
Fine red Gja 8 | Rappahannock, =. com t 
Wrappery, suitable Kentueky, 3e nw! ht 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 of) goed Sot Ge 
Yellow and red, 7al0 | Cuba, 15 o3® ved eed oe 
PLASTER PARIS— pery 6 ite 
Cargo, pr ton cash 3.12a |Groued per bbl. L.Pte Bee pellew * 
SUGA ‘10 amd oe 
Hav. wh.100ibs 9210. 5981. Croix, 100tb< 7.0005 60 & fe 
Do. brown a7. Brazil, white, a a i 
Porto Rico, fa8? |Do. brown, bees some ae 
New Orleans, 7. 50 |Lump, Ib. « query bon hs 
FLOUR—We quote mrs Thence 
—— How. «t., from stores, Lb). €4.@2e and sols o> 
. City Mills, 4m orm = 
Do. Susquehanna, im hibeds ee re Gas 
Rye, first 3 tha seek eudece 
ae Sot, kiln dried, per bbt. 2% term ot go 
r bhd. 11% traeepered — 
GRAIN— - Mun 290 
Wheat, white, p bu 1.10/Peas, black eve, S055 oS @ 
“ best Pa. red 103a 105 Clover seed store ‘the toners, lee. 
“ord. topri. Md85a105 Timothy do at.90™ Ge 
Corn, white, a4C Flaxseed rough st. 1.30 1 Ky ante? 
“ yellow Md. a49 Chop'd Rye, 100 in 15 (Ve comets 
Rye, Md. Sta 0s Ship Stuff, bus. 
Oats, Md. 28a29 Trown Stuff, lie mw ead . 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, tee beet | atte af 
FEATHERS—perlb. lB) 6 ee 
COFFEE— om 1% 
Havana, 7a8 | Java, Ib 1 ot? proeee 
P. Ricos Laguay.6ja ®& Rie, 6307 t= 
St. Domingo, Sia 6) (Trimer. Vs 4:/1. 75% 
RAISINS— Malaga bunch, bow, to 1 ID ND Me - 
CAN DLES— bout a 
Mould, common, %a10 |Sperm, Thetd My, © 
Do. choice brands, 10) ax, ies «qual te 3 Ws 
Dipped. sa 9 475 ot 
WOOL— lo 
WASHED. UN Ww asHED are Gat a 
Saxony, Saxony and Merime a” — 
Full Merino, {Common to | blood, - 
3-4 blood do. hte Midian 
1-2 do do wee ote 
1-4 and common, | be 
Tub washed, ' 


market 

reds 1009105c—Penn. sales of red 1092105 —seles white Corn Gir 
| and of yellow at 4%ets. Two parcels Penn. yellow sold at Me WW. 
quote Oats Bae. 

Clower Seed —Littlc doug ot present. goed 5S at retest 

Timothy Seed— 2a‘ 25 at wholesale and rete: 2 that pew > 

GROUND PLASTER 

The subscriber is now enc om the grading of Plaster of Par - 
for agricultural purposes, woud reeperteily nhera Vermmers 
and dealers that he i+ prepared to furewh « of the beet quaity « 
the lowest market price, deliverable io any pert of the cay. or oo 
hard Vessels free of expense, spplicatron to te made at the fe» 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass Hoaw, or ot the office Neo 6 Bowley’ 
Wharf, corner W oud «treet. P. 8 CHAPPELA. o. 

Jan. 3. WM. L. \OPKING Agent 


VERY SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, IMPORTED, 


The subscriber offers for wale @ very oe bt © 
GARDE SFEDS. tr ported ret to: r ae (a 
the best gar enere there, and warranted gee « hee 

tee many varieties of Cabtege . Beet, Beene Pea. 
Radish, Mangle “urteel, Rote Baga, Coalfewer, Cocember 
and « variety of otherbinds. («" at my offre 

fe 23 8. S, Amervca” Farmer 
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the matter, that red cattle, generally, are Devons, al- 
though they engross all manner of style, fashion, and qual- 
ity. Than such vague supposition, nothing can be more 
‘untrue; and all this “public opinion,” or “indefinite no- 
tion,” to the contrary, the trae North Devon is as distinct 
jn his style and character as any race of neat cattle what- 
ever. 
~ Oricin.—The Devon is styled by some of the best 
English cattle authorsas an aboriginal breed, and is sup- 
osed to be atace as old as the Roman invasion of that 
island, and from the earliest dates, the clean-limbed red 
Rattle of Devon and Cornwall have been celebrated in 
“British annals. For the past century, since the general 
improvement of their agriculture has attracted the atten- 
tion of the English nation, the peculiar ancient breeds of 
cattle have received especial care. Among these, the De- 
vons have been conspicuous ; and skilful breeders, select- 
ing from the best forms and blood of this beautiful race, 
by the application of correct and scientific rules, have 
brought them toa perfection excelled by no other class 
of British cattle. 

Here let me digress for a moment to remark upon the 
strange and absurd notion, for it is nothing but a notion, 
that so many of our Americans have imbibed regarding 
improvement! in breeding domestic animals. It seems to 
pe supposed by these calculating people, that all which is 
excellent toa high degree in the present improved farm 
stock, has been brought in by a “foreign cross,” or by the 

bager hocus pocus of some “wizard” breeder, through 
Whose magic wand these wonderful improving influences 
were brought about, instead of the practice of certain, true, 
and inalienable physiological principles, which alone con- 
‘stitute improvement. To those simply, and to the pure 
blood only of the race under process of improvement, have 
the master spirits in breeding succeeded to a trivmphant 
degree. It is high time that all this “twaddle,” for I can 
call it by no more appropriate name, about “foreign cros- 
ses” was exploded by persons pretending to any sense. 
Why, where existed the great excellence of these “fo- 
yeign” animals that men so successfully used in this “hap- 
py cross; and where are now these immaculate paragons 
that so improved our present peerless Devors, Short- 
Horns, and others ?—or do they go upon the wonderful- 
ly sapient principle that two defective animals of different 
blood and breeds, when crossed upon each other, will 
produce an excellence in figure and quality superior to 
both, and. which the proper cultivation of neither, in it- 
self, would produce? Qutupon such absurdity! We 
have no eviceuce of highly valuable and premanent im- 
provement being made upon any breed of domestic ani- 
mals by the use of these, which were not “native, and to 
the manor born,” unless ofa race superior to the one 
sought to be improved. Such were the progenitors of 
the magnificent Short-Horns of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Yorkshire ; the massive and stately Long-Horns 
of Lancashire, and of !reland; and the beautiful, active, 
aud vigorous Devons of the south of England, long be- 
fore those eminent breeders, ihe Collings, the Bakewells, 
or the Somervilles, were known; aid in no instance have 
“foreign crosses” with inferior breeds been adopted, how- 
ever plausible they appeared at first, but, in the long run, 
have been condemned and discarded by all thoroughly 
scientific breeders. 1 do notpretend to say, that, for cer- 
tain purposes, domestic animals may not be mixed in 
blood to great benefit for adaptation to certain soils, cli- 
mates, and purposes. This they most certainly can; but 
with the present imposing array of thorough-bred animals 
before us, none but a desperate and clearly Utopian advo- 
cate of improvement will attempt to create a new and a 
standard breed, by sinking either of the present highly es- 
tablished races into one of a baser or degraded kind. It 
should, therefore, be the aim of every breeder to level up 
his domestic stock as near perfection in the pecaliar char- 
acteristics required as possible, without seeking to degrade 
that which is already good by an association with down- 
ward tendencies, But to the Devons. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss how, or by what 
means the improvement of these, or any other of our val- 
uable domestic animals have been made by the skill of 
their breeders—this belongs to an essay of another kind; 
suffice it to say, it has been done in this ancient race to a 
degree certainly equal to that attained with any breed 
whatever, and without resort to any other blood, and it 
——_ hesitation be asserted, that no race of ani- 

in existence show more distinct, permanent, and long- 
established blood-like qualities than the Devon. 


compares with the native cattle of our country when lean ; 
but with a greater aptitude to take on flesh when fed, and 
a much hi +8 ree of proof when slaughtered. ‘The 
head is delicate and short, with a broad and slightly in- 
dented forehead ; a high, gracefully upturned, yellowish 
horn ; a clear, prominent eye, enclosed in an orange-col- 
ored ring ; neat and thin in its face or chaps; a small, de- 
licate muzzle, of a clear orange or slightly-mottled color ; 
the neck finely set on, and originally throaty, with a con- 
siderable dewlap reaching to the brisket; but in the best- 
improved animals of the present day, clear, and without 
superfiuons skin. The shoulder is slanting like that of 
the race horse, giving him great activity, and set on to the 
ribs with the smoothness and beauty of a deer, but well 
spread at the elbow, developing a deep and wide chest, 
with a sufficiently projecting brisket. The arm is broad, 
tapering gradually to the knee, with a leg below of the 
straightness and delicacy of the blood horse. The ribs 
arch broadly out from an even back, leaving great com- 
pass of body, with a full and deep flank , the loin is broad 
and level; the hips wide, high, and well spread, giving an 
amplitude of carcase extraordinary for its apparent size ; 
the ramp long, with deep heavy quarters; the buttock 
round, and projecting, running down to a delicate gambril 
joint, and terminating in a hind leg of surpassing neatness 
and symmetry ; the tail is set on high, and in a horizontal 
line with the back, of the exact shape and gradual taper 
of a drumstick, terminating in a thick brush at the extrem- 
ity, with a moderate tuft of white hairs; the skin is of 
medium thickness, and when on a well-conditioned ani- 
mal, unsurpassed in handling; the color is a deep blood 
or mahogany red, with an occasional white udder, or slight 
white strip under the belly. These, the world over, are 
the true characteristics of the pure North Devon, and so 
deeply are these qualities imbodied in the race, that a good 
judge would as quickly detect a spurious cross in their 
appearance, as if in a thorough bred Arabian or blood 
horse. ‘The Devon has, indeed, by partial writers, been 
styled the Arabian of neat cattle. 


Uritity.—As an economical animal, the Devon may be 
classed under three different heads. 

First, as a working ox. In this important department 
of American agriculture, nothing can compare in activity, 
beauty, and close matching, with the Devon. They seem 
constituted emphatically for the yoke. Their docility, 
honesty, and vigor, are provervial. Although not attain- 
ing the heavy size of the full-grown Hereford or Short- 
Horn, on the medium and lighter scvils, a pair of Devon 
oxen annually plow as much land, and as well, too, as an 
ordinary pair of horses. High crosses of the Devon and 
native American cattle have frequently come under my 
observation in working oxen, and in both performance 
and appearance, nothing could exceed them. They are 
sufficiently heavy for all useful farm-work, possessing in 
an eminent degree the horse-like qualities of superior 
strength, speed, and bottom; and when at maturity, are 
unrivalled for the stall and the shambles—taking on fat 
with a facility that no other animal can surpass. A far- 
mer wishing to breed working oxen or steers, has only to 
select his quota of native cows for that purpose ; the finer 
in form the better, but it matters little what color they be, 
so that their quality be good. Let him select a well-bred 
North Devon bull, and cross upon these cows, and ten to 
one, so deeply established is the character of the race in 
the bull, every individual calf will be a mahogany red in 
color, with a clear, yellow, upturned horn, and possessing 
such decided Devon characteristics, that, if steers, at three 
years ol, dead matches could be made of any couple in 
the herd. To such farmers as use ox-labor on their 
farms, (and were our working cattle of a better quality, it 
would be mnch more extensively practised,) it is unneces- 
sary to speak of the enhanced value of raising a variety so 
easily matched, of such uniform beauty in appearance, 
and of great activity in their labor. It is almost superflu- 
ous to remark that a still higher cross, to three fourths, 
seven eighths, or even thorough bred, will give an increase 
in value for all useful purposes; and when it is known 
that this class of cattle at six years old will girth behind 
the shoulders six and a half to seven feet and upward, in 
fair working condition, all cavil will be silenced. 

Second, for the shambles. Atthe Smithfield market, in 
London, the flesh of the Scots von cattle hold the 
first omaete with a beef-eati like the English, 
an appeal from their judgment sca be entered. 
The flesh is beautifully marbled, or rn Moh the fat 





Descrirtion.—In size the Devon is medium, and 


with the lean. Fed side by side with others in l 
condition, when stalled, no animal has exceeded thet ia 





accumulating flesh in 
re rar 
severely tried with 
er breeds of - . They. 
so at six, and profitably fed and 6 
and even three years old. To illustrate 
subject, | submit a few out ofa long list of weights both, 
in this country and in England. " 

In 1831, a pair of three-fourths bred Devon oxen (thei 
grand dams being native nect i red 



















cow 
Messrs. Hurlburt of Winch fo thr 
from steers until six years old, 1 fed fifteen mon 
were slaughtered at New York, | as follows: 
Near ox, Carcase 1; 


Hide 
Tallow 


117 « 
175 « 





Profitable weight 1,730 Ibs. 

Off ox, Carcase 1,528 Ibs. 
Hide 115 « 
Tallow 213 « 





- Sg weight 1,856 Ibs. 

ese were closely matched, and of a deén red, 
Mr. E. P. Beck of Seldon, Wyoming coun fiat a i 
— as stag, 3 years and 10 months old, 

well till four months previous to bei slaughte : 
was in March, and pbs stall-fed [Say Fe {warps 
His profitable weight was 1,200 pounds, hide and rough 
tallow included ; the latter was over 100 pounds. ~ 

Mr. William Garbutt of Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. 
Y., had a dry, thorough-bred cow, nine or ten years old, 
turned out to grass in the spring, whete she run all sum- 
mer, and fed only about two weeks before her deatli. She 
died in the pasture with murrain. Had 160 Ibs. rough 
and kidney tallow. None of the meat was tried. 

Mr. Henry Thompson of Baltimore, had a thotough- 
bred cow which ceased to breed. She was pastured on 
grass through the summer, without extra feed, and slaigh- 
tered, weight as follows :— My 


Carcase ~ ° - - 715 Ibe. 
Tallow - - - a 156 «— 
a, >)» eo. m4 « 
Head andtongue - - - | 31 #~ 


—— { 
Profitable weight, 976 lbs. — 

In 1838, | a had fine Devon cow twelve or fourteen 
years old, which met with an accident, disabling het from 
further breeding. She was turned ont to a fair grass pas- 
ture in the spring; was fed on nothing else, and slaugh- 
tered in the fall. She was a most bea “creature in 
shape, and the fattest grass-fed animal I ever knew. Her 
net weight was a trifle over 800 Ibs. a ee 

From registers of cattle in Smithfield market, published 
in the British Farmers’? Magazine, [ extract the followin 
weights of steers, slaughtered there :— ae 

One 5 years 11 months old, dead net weight 1,593 Ibs. 
One 3 years 7 months old, dead net weight 1,316 Ibs. ; 
rough tallow 160 Ibs. One 3 years 10 months old, dead 
net weight 904 lbs. ; rough tallow 128 Ibs. - 

Count De Gourcy anintelligent French farmer,who late- 
ly made an agricultural tour in England, remarks that the 
late Earl of Leicester’s Devon steers, kept on his Holk- 
ham estate, at four years old, when slaughtered, weigh 
1,000 to 1,200, and even 1,400 Ibs.; and that the Duke 
of Norfolk’s (near Bury in Suffolk) Devon steers, weigh 
full-grown, 900 to 1,000 Ibs. It may. here-be remember- 
ed, that by the improved breeding, the Devons are matur- 
ed for the shambles one to two years earlier than formet- 
ly. From four to five years of age are now con 
periods for slaughter. 9 

It thus appears that the Devons are earlier grown, and 
show a greater average weight than the common cate 
our country ; and, from their compet forms, fine handling, 
and light offal, that they will take on flesh, with greater 
rapidity and less food, there can be no questioning. The 
quality of Devon beef is highly superior. 1! have had 
slaughtered from my own stock three animals of Devon 
blood mainly, grass-fed only, and ina house-keeping i 
perience of some fifteen years, I never had so good beel, 
either fresh or salt, L. F, Asem 

To be Continued. 





Taxe Care, ' 

Should be the watchword of every.farmer, There Is 
no time to dispense with it, from the firstday of January, 
to the last day of December. And yel, some would judg? 
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rom eppearances ‘the premises of some farmers, that 
ie handly Hon ie those'two words belong to the 
English langoage.” ‘To take care of anything, whether it 
be buildings, fences, érops or animals, seems never to have 
entered their minds asa thing of any importance. And 
even i those who wool probably like to be called 
pretty good farmers, there is too often a manifest disincti- 
nation to take care. But, although they are two small 
words, and quickly told, the good or ill:suecess of every 
farmer, depends in a great measure upon the observance 
or neglect of them. No great number of acres, nor any 
amout of hard labor willenable any man to dispense with 
them. If you would even raise a flock of chickens you 
must ‘ake care of them.” But little time is required to 
raise a hundred, provided you have the necessary conven- 
iences for taking care of them. 

Ifyou wish to raise a litter of fine, thrifty pigs, take 
care of them. While they run with their mother, she 
much have enough to eat, of something; when you take 
them off, they must be fed not once or twice a day only, 
but five times st least—not twice as much as they can 
eat at a time, but just as much as they can eat, and no 
more. 

If it is your intention to raise two or three or half a do- 
zen calves, you may as well have good ones as bad ones, 
only fake care ofthem, In the first place, breed from the 
best stock you have, or can produce, and then feed regu- 
larly with a sufficient quantity of something, not so much 
matter what, they will readily learn to eat almost any 
thing—sour milk, or whey, with a trifle of meal, answers 
a good purpose, only let it be regularas to time and quan- 
tity. “ This tampering and stuffing and overfeeding,” as 
Mr. Bement says, is not the thing, it is not necessary. 
Good stock can be-raised without it, even from our native 

‘breed. Buta little care, especially the first summer and 
first winter they must have. 

If you wish to have your fodder hold out well, take 
care of them. Have every animal in the stable if possi- 
ble, not only nights, but cold stormy and windy days— 
feed little at a time and often, not only night and morning, 
but through the day. 

If you wish to increase your quantity of manure take 
care of it. Keep yonr cattle close in the yard, and put 
up eave-troughs to carry off the water, so that there may 
be as little wash as possible. If there is a drain at one 
side of your yard where all the moisture runs off, try and 
prevent it. A speaker in a late agricultural address says, 
“you may as well have a hole in your pocket, as a drain 
from your barn yard.” If you would raise good erops, 
take care of them. They must be fed as well as your cat- 
tle; or they will not grow. Plough thoroughly ; to cut 
and cover won't do, neither wilt you have a great crop of 
grain, and avery great crop of weeds at the same time. 
Have an eye to your fences—if a board gets loose, ora 
rail is ready to tumble off, try to find it out before your 
cattle o.—If you have a family of children growing up, 
to take your place in this busy scene of things, when your 
race is ran—you would probably be glad to have them 

become wiser and better men and women, than their fath- 
er and mother were before them—then take care of them. 
Feed and clothe their bodies decently, but don’t forget to 
feed their minds. Give them all the opportunities of a 
good and substantial education within your power. And 
whether they be male or female, and whether you expect 
to leave them rich or-poor, learn them to take care.—-V. 
Y. Central Farmer. 








LIME—LIME. 
The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 


. description, deliverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 


\wibutaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1) per bbl. E. J COOPER, 
aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Society held at Govanstewn, on 
he 20th day of October, 1843, the following resolution was a. 
opted : 





‘*Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- $ 


ties auxiliary to this, shall on the peyeers of fifty dollarsto the 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as regards 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Executive Com- 
mittee, such an arsangement shall appear to be expedient.’’ 

The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. 
23d, 1843, having fully concurred ia the above resolution, do cor- 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form auzili- 


ary societies, and become competitors for premiums offered by this | | 


society. 
jan 10 


are not easily put out of order, and easy of tepair. For f of 
their intrinsic value, thesubscriber refers to the fallowing. certifi 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 
way competent to pass a correct judgment. 
GEORGE PAGE, Machinist, 
West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
Orders and letters of inquiry, ros psip, will be promptly attend- 
ed to. feb 14 





I hereby certify that | was one of the committeo on Agricultur 
al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultural Society—that ! attended the first day of examination 
but not the last: that after « fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the5 judges, to 
give Mr. Ggorce Pace the first premium on his CORN and. 0B 
CRUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being considered 












HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. BALTIMORE MARKET, April 9 Tobacoo-Re 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he. can | Beef, Balt. 85a) Butter, Glades, No. 1, 13a;ceipts are ra- 
recommend to all Ate pir be being surEnton anticirs. They Do. do. No.1, 6ta7} | Do. do. Jall jther larger 
are made with a view to strength, durability and effi , pos- Do. prime, 5a Do. do. 3, 5a7 /than the last, 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles Pork, mess 93 Do. Western 2, 6a _ |but the aha 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work | Do- No. 1 94093 Do. do. 3, 5a6 [est portion is 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, | Do- prime Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 64a7/of common & 


S 


ae 2, Oaatee hick ce 
estern, 1, 612632 \ties,whic 
do.” 2, KS tivery “hohe 


Do. cargo, a 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6$a7 

Do. middlings, * 5a5§ 
Do. shoulders, “ 4a4$ 





Pei PPyr 





Do. asst’d, West. 43 most i 

Do hams, 5a6 boxes, 5a8t'are sold . 
Do. middlings, 4} extra, 12a15 very low rates 
Do. shoulders, 3304 “The better 
COTTON— rts are wan- 
Virginia, 9a10 | Tennessee, Ib. 0 and 
Upland, 103a11$} Alabama, 1lal2 ily. © 
Louisiana, 117. | Florida, 10a]2 ‘quote. Mary- 
North Carolina, 10al1 | Mississippi od as before 
LUMBER— iz: inferior 


Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 and common 
S. Carolina do _10a12/Joists & Se’ling,Y.P. 7210! $2.50 a $3; 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27\Shingles, W. P. 2a9 middling to 








very superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability io 
any others on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Corn ard Cob Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that I was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co-judges, | 
that they had changed their opinions afier | lett, and it had been a- | 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards change that deter- 
mination after I had left without ettienltidg me is a'ike a matter of 
surprise and mortification. Asner Lintnicum, Jr. 


PLOUGHS & PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

300 ready made PLOUGHS, and 45 tons PLOUGH CATS- 
INGS, on hand, which have been made with great care and of 
the best materials. 

The variety are Gideon Davis’ improved Ploughs of all sizes, 
with both cast and wrought shares, and with intermediate sizes 
for cast shares onl 

King’s Connecticut improved by myself with wrought and cast 
shares ; they throw a wider furrow than the Davis ploughs. 

My own patent self sharpening Cleazy Plough ; these I recom- 
mend as a superior plough in every respect, and easily kept in or- 
der. 

Bar share and Coulter Plough; also hill-side and double mould 
Ploughs, together with a general assortment of Agricultural Im- 

lements, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Horse 
bewtie, Threshing Machines, &c. &c. which he will recommend 
to be as good as can be obtained at any other establishment in 
this country, and which he is selling at very reduced prices. 

Also in Store, Landreth’s SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, a 


fresh supply just received. 
JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, between Charlesand Hanover sts. 
fe 28 tf 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it will be esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discouat upon our establish- 








ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 
For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
100 acres arable land, 10 
“« 300 * “ 15 
“ 300 “ “c 18 
« 400 * “ 20 
Unlimited number of acres, 25 
Purchasers of a smaller right can at anz time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 


Southern proprietors of the Patent Right, 
at Parsons & Preston's Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mh13 uf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





&#Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the merican Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Croshers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra iy of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35,40, 45. 

ALSO, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 
15. we ‘ 

I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. ‘ ; 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mil! and Carry-log 
Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &c. 












































































Common, Shingles, ced’r, 3.00a9.00 a $6; 
Select Cullings, 1416 Laths, sawed, '1,95a 38 ood songs 
Common do Bal0\Laths, split, 50a 1.00 and fine 
MOLASSES— 12, Ohio 

Havana, Istqu. gl 30a31 {New Orleans 31a 'bacco contin- 

orto Rico, 26 Guadaloupe & Mart 26028 ues in good 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 demand, 

SOAP— sales of 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a4} ly all the re- 

brown & yell’w 44253} ‘ceipts have 

TOBACCO— been made 
Common 2a 34 Yellow, 8 al0 \within _ the 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 ‘range of our 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 \quoted prices, 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannoek, viz. com. to 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a |mid. aac 

for 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 all 'good 5a6, fine 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ! Cuba, 15 a38 |red and w 


PLASTER PARIS— 


C h 3.12a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a ery slow ¥ 
argo, pr ton cash 3. roun r bbl. 1.1 ne yellow 7. 
SUGARS— at \50a 10 


jo0al0, and ex. 


Hav. wh.100}bs 9a10.5(St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00,wra lla 
Do. brown a7.50\ Brazil, white, a 13. has 
Porto Rico, Sag | Do. brown, been some in- 
New Orleans, 7,50 |Lump, Ib. c. quiry for Mis- 
FLOUR—We quote souri Tobaceo 











Reperiee How. st., from stores, bl. $4.62a and sales tothe 
. — City Mills, 4.62 extent of 300 
Do Susquehanna, | 4.62 hhds were this 
Rye, first 3.25a week madecn 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.50 terms not yet 
Do. per hhd. 11.25 transpired—— 
GRAIN— Missouri 2.50 
Wheat, white, p bu 1.10)Peas, black eye, 50a55 (25.25. Inspec- 
“best Pa. red 103a105|Clover seed,store $5.50a |tions, 654 hds 
“ord. to pri. Md85al05 |Timothy do 2.a2.50|Md. 180 Ohio 
Corn, white a4€ |Flaxseed,rough st. 1.30 Ky. and 12 
“ yellow Md. 49. |Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 |Va.—total67¢ 
Rye, Md. 54a (Ship Stuff, bus. 20a  jhhds. 
Oats, Md. 28a29 |Brown Stuff, lba 200 head of 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, 10a = | Beef Catile of- 
FEATHERS—perlb.. 29a fered on Mon- 
COFFEE— day, and 170 
Havana, 7 a 8 } Jaya, Ib. 10 a12 |sold,the prices 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 63a 8 | Rio, 62278 {ranging from 
St. Domingo, 53a 6 | Triage, $a 41/1.75 to 2.50 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, -80a1.90/ 100 Ibs. on 
CANDLES— hoof as in qua- 
Mould, common, 9al0 rm, 32a33 |lity, which is 
Do. choice brands,104 ax, 60265 jequal to 3.50a 
ere 8a 9 4.75 net. 
WOOL— Live. Hogs 
WASHED. UNWASHED. are dull at 4. 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino 50 per 100)bs. 
Full Merino, ‘Common, to } blood, Ve- 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, little Md.or 
1-2 do do Virg’a. wheat 
1-4 and common, is coming to 
Tub washed, market ; 





reds 100a105c—Penn. sales ofred 193a105—sales white Corn 46ce. 
and of yellow at 49cts. Two parcels Penn. yellow sold at 50c—We 
quote Oats 28a29c. 
Clover Seed —Little doing at present; good 5.50 at retail. 
Timothy Seed—2a2.25 at wholesale; and retail 2.2502.50 perbu. 
GROUND PLASTER. 
The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paria, 
for agricultural purposes, and would pee m Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly's 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 
Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


VERY SUPERIOR GARDEN SEEDS, (IMPORTED.) 
~The subscriber offers for sale a very superior lot o 
GARDEN SEEDS, imported direct trom England from 
he best gardeners there, and warranted genuine. 


They 
comprise many varieties of Cabbage, Beet, Beans, Peas. 
Radish, Mangle Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, Cauliflower, Cucumber, 

































Any kind of Machi ode} or Mill- work built to order, and all 
mills planned and eres the subscriber, warranted to operate 
ir 4. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; 8. 

armer fice , i f, ‘ 
=e. Bh MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


d iety of other kinds. Catal at my office. 
ry 2 weg 8. ENDS, American Farmer. 
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AGRICULTURE OF ENGLAND. 
Mr. Denvy Suarwoop, of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, Member of the American Institute, N. 
York, &c. &c. will deliver an Address on the above sub-|, 








WANTS A SITUATION AS MANAGER. 
A situation is wanted as a manager on a farm or estate, by a mar- 


ried man with a small fami'y : he is well acquainted with breeding 
and raising of stock of all kinds, also with ditching, draining and 


iming, and. improvement of lands. His wife is willing to take 


ject on Friday evening, April 12th, at } past 7 o’clock, P. | charge of the dairy. For testimonials of character and ability ap- 


. at the Universalist Church, Calvert strect. 


ply to S. Sands, esq. office of the American Farmer, if by letter ogy 
ap3 3t 


Tickets 50 cents each, may be had at Barnum’s hotel, paid. 





and at the “American Farmer,” and other newspaper offi- 
ces, April 3. 


POUDRETTE 
Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 
D. K. MINOh, Agent. 
FA few barrels of a lot expected this day remain un- 
sold—those wanting for immediate use must apply soon. 
Those wishing to try it this spring had better send their orders 
immediately, addressed to SAML. SANDS, 
ap9 office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 


EXTRA RASPBERRIES.—FOR SALE 


A few thousand fine ROOTS of the celebrated Raspberry, in- 
troduced into this State by the late William Gibson, and which 
have been generally known in Baltimore and the vicinity, as the 
“GIBSON RASPBERRY.” ‘ 

Orders for Plants of this delicious and productive species—THE 
GENUINENESS OF WHICH MAY BE RELIED on— if left at No. 8, 
North street, within the next ten days, will be promptly executed 
at the following low prices,—viz: 

100 Roots for $6. 
1000 “ o ane ra 

Carefully put up, and delivered in an rt of the citv. 
a JOHN GIBSON, 

Chesnut Hill. 

















ap 10 It 





DEVON CATTLE. 


THE Subscriber wil! offer at PUBLIC SALE, on 
FRIDAY, $rd May next, at the Three Tan Tavern, 
Pratt street, about 20 head FULL BLOOD North 
Devon Cattle, including tulls, Heifers, Cows and 
Calves. They have been carefully bred from the best Stock in the 


country, are beautiful animals, and in fine order. 
ap 10 JOHN P. E. STANLEY. 


POTATOES. 


5000 BUSHELS MAINE MERCER Potatoes of ie x qual- 
ity. for family use and planting, For Sale, at No. 22, N. GAY 
STREET, between High and Front streets,—and EXCHANGE 
PLACE, between Commerce and Gay streets. 
The quality of these Potatoes cannot be excelled, and their vege- 
tative principle warranted to be uninjured as there has been neith- 
er Quick Lime nor Salt put on them to prevent their sprouting. 
For Sale by S D. TONGE, Exchange Place. 
ALSO—A few Hundred Bushels of “PINK EYE” Potatoes. 
April10 4t* 














A. G. MOTT, 
Corner Ensor & Forest streets, Old Town, Baltimore, 
Sole agent for the sale of the 
Boston Centre-draught Plough, “Prouty & Mears” seif- 
sharpening Patent. 
CASTINGS for the different sizes always on band. 


FARM MANAGER WAN'TED. 

An industrious single man, who is a thorough bred Farmer, and 
who would be willing to make himself useful, and is capable of di- 
recting and managing advantageously, may hear of a desirable si- 
se ona Farm completely stocked, situated within 6 miles of 
is city. 
Satisfactory recommendation as to character. capacity, sobriety, 
and industry, will be required. Applications may be made to Saml. 
Sands, at the office ofthe American Farmer, personally, or by let- 
ter if the postage is paid. mh 20 St 


GARDENER WANTED. 
The advertiser wishes to employ a Gardener on his estate, near 
the city of Washington—a single man, or if married, without chil- 
dren, and his wife capable of taking charge of a dairy would be 
r He must be capable, honest, sober, and of an obliging 
disposition, and it is unnecessary tu make application unless thus 
recommended. The situation will be found a desirable one—a 
comfortable home, and permanent as long as he chooses. Refer- 
ence can be made to Saml. Sands, at the office of the Farmer. 
mh 20 St 
BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 
Two handsome young Boars. full bred, about 7 months old—§10 
each, or 12 if caged with feed for a distance. 
Also a Sow, same breed, has had her 3d litter, and is now in pig 
by a boar of the cross of the Irish grazier and China breed--price 
$15. Alsoa Berkshire Sow, 12 mos. old; has taken a boar of same 
breed —price 12 dolls. Enquire of S. Sands, Farmer office. ap 3 


= FARMERS! LOOK AT THIS !—Just arrived, per 
schooner Millicent, a large lot of PLOUGHS AND CAST- 
INGS, among them the Wiley, and Minor & Horton 
Ploughs ofthe N. York metal and matufacture, which cannot be 
surpassed. hore are allsizes, from a one-horse plough up to a 
four-horse Plough. 
Alsoa first rate Dirt Scraper, which will be sold low by 


mh 27 

















SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT. 


The sabscriber is prepared to furnish his 
celebrated HUISLER RASPBERRY plants 
atareduced price—say at $6 per 100 plants 
—they are warranted genuine, and unsur- 
passed by any other variety known in this 
country. 

He has alsoa variety of GRAPE VINES 
of the finest kinds, raised from cuttings. 

q , Likewise a good supply of the large 
Dutch red CURRANT, and a small but very superior assortment 
of English GOOSEBERRIES—and a general variety of ROSES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, &c. 
JOS. HEUISLER, 


Ross street, near the Public School. 
$%Ordeus can be left with Mr. S. SANDS, at the office of the 
American Farmer. feb 21 











GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN HUSSEY’SCORN AND 
COB CRUSHER. 
It is believed that the Corn and Cob Crasher invented and ma- 
nufactured by the subscriber in Baltimore, is taking the lead of all 
others. Whatever its merits may be, the machine 1s now pretty 
well known, and will still be made in its usual form, and kept for 
sale as heretofore. 
The chief design of this advertisement is to introduce to the no- 
tice of farmers, a cheaper and in some respects a better article, 
which has just been completed and proved. Jt requires much 
less power, and crushes and grinds much faster than the other. 
The price including extra grinders, is 5 
A machine working two sets of grinders, 35 
One with three sets for water power, 45 
Including extra grinders for each set, all made in a substantial 
manner, and warranted as advertised. As a recommendation to 
the late improvement a distinguished stock breeder of this vicini- 
ty assures me that it grinds faster, and with less power than my 
original machine, while the original is highly recommeuded by 
C. N. Bement, esq. of Three Hills Farm near Albany, N. Y. 
Orders for HEMP CUTTERS and REAPING MACHINES, 
should be sent to the subscriber as soon as possible, so that none 
who design having such machines may be disappointed at harvest 
time. OBED acts ma 
fe 21 t 


BEET-ROOT CULTURE FOR SUGAR. 
Important Information to Land- Owners. 


The advertiser offers his services to persons desirous of greatly 
increasing the value of their farms, in making excellent Sugar 
from beets, by an improved method by which a first rate article, 
and very great profit is returned, (without any risk) fiom 50 to 100 
or more acres of good land, especially if sandy. marl or deep loam. 
The advertiser, who is a manof years and great experience, will 
either undertake the ent.re management of tillage, and manufac- 
turing the crop into sugar, and Other articles in constant demand, 
for the proprietor, for a share of the profits, or at a salary for a 
term ; or he will pay a very liberal rent for the premises—and also 
pay twelve par cent. interest on the amount of capital requisite to be 
invested by the proprietor for manufacturing the crop un the prem- 
ises. A comfortable dwelling house, with outbuildings, ina salu- 
brious district is requisite, and near a good road and market town. 
Direct, postage free, with real name and address to T. W. at Mr. 
Roset’s, 184.N. Gay st. mh 27 3t* 
MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 

The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same time added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sel! for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dollars—either with or without self-feeders. 
Any other machines made to order. Also, Repairs of all kinds of 
agricultural implements. These machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donuell. 

fe 14 i WM. MURRAY- 

PRIZE BULLS AND CALVES. ‘ 

The subscriber offers fer sale two full blood Devon Bulls, which 
obtaiued the two first prizes offered for Devon Bulls at the Balti- 
more County Agricultural Fair, 19th Oct. last, viz. 

Richard, 2 years old Jast spring, 

Marmion, | ear old last June, 


* 50 
ALSO, 
3 full blood Devon Bull Calves, got by the celebrated bull Wa- 
verly. They are large and perfectly beautiful. They are 4, 6 and 
8 months old at this time. Price $40 each. Address 

















: JAMES HUEY & CO. 
mh27 3¢* No. 7 Bowly‘s wharf, Baltimore. 























































mo EAU’S IRON 
ade less liable to get out of o and che 
’ OU 9 an 

repair, and at less cost than any other machine. ° 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-r ie for yland, De cad 
and the ve mm an Virginienaed he would m respon 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to exami 
talus purchens elsewhere; f pactness ade 
ity 4. has never Seen eurpased. Me And durabi 

hreshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsa 

t 
iowent jew Corn Sheller constantly hy hand, and for caletl oq 
icultural [Implements oft 
ne three er ents ofany peculiar mode! made to order 4, 
ingsfor allkindsofploughs,c. yon hand by the 

orton. A liberal discount will be to pound 
purchase to sell again. wa ‘ pita 
Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machinesat thiccs: 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 184] 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR, 

The undersi successors to the late firm of Benilry Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a fall assort: 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months hay 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence ne 
commend them for simplicity, strength, darability, economy in fuel 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam tor now 
in use, They are lly well adapted to the Agricalturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, & , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding bogs and for lard 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes, for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances asaving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fait held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 

near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & C0. 


FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No. 7 Bow y’s waaar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLUUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times—a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PLOUGH of the N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium RN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. Farmers and Planters on the Eastern and Wostern 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they wil! beat- 
tended to with pronptitude. We also keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hope to merit a continu: 
ance of the same. Agents for the above implements, 
S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 
E. & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 

Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery Seeds- 
men, No. 60 Light street, 

Offer for sale a large end superior assortment of 

GARDEN SEEDS, received by the recent arrivais from 

Europe, and from their Seed Gardens near this city. Al- 


so in store, 


FIELD SEEDS, viz. red and whiteClover, Trefoil, Lucerne, Ray 
Grass, Vetches, Herds Grass, Ky. Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, 
Meadow Oat Gra-s, Sugar Beet, Mange! Wurtzel, Cow Peas, 
Beans, Corn, Early Potatoes, &c. 

PLOUGHS—The most prominent of which are the DOLPHIN 
SELF-SHARPENING & WHEEL, of late invention; Winans’, 
Beache's, Pierce's, and Prouty & Co’s self-sharpening—Sub-soil, 
three-furrow, Davis’ and Davis’ improved—Wiley’s and many 
other valuable sorts. Also, 

HARROWS and CULTIVATORS—Of many forms and patterns 
for cultivating Corn, Tobacco, Cotton, &c. Their stock of 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY is large and consists priscipsl- 
ly of the following, viz. Corn Mills, Cora and Cob Crushers 
Shellers for manual aud horse powers, Threshing Machines, Ye- 

etable Cutters, Churns, Horse Rakes, Lime Spreaders, Sag! 
ills, Rollers and Horse waar 

GARDEN, FARMING & HARVEST TOOLS—The assortment 
of these is general, and embraces all the most valuable, new and 
useful kinds. of 

BOOKS—Treating on Agriculture, Gardening, management 
Stock, Poultry, , &e. a 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TRESS & PLANTS—supplied 
Sinclair & Corse’s Nurseries near this city, whose stock of Bross 
and their constant personal attention to this department ont 
rants to purchasers, articles of quality and ‘trae Pe of 
&FPriced Catalogues furn gratis, containing es ipt ™ 


implements, directions for planting trees, t of seeds, 
ms . i ons "RO BT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


‘OWER IMPROEVD 




















JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
de27 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore. 


A fewpairs of those besutiful White Turkeys, £0 moch admit 
ed frlawns on gentlemen's estates, for sale at this officd: f2i 





